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Editorial. 


N looking over the world at the beginning of a new year, 
we do not know a country where the outlook for the 
century is not more cheerful than it was a hundred 

We do not know a country where, on 

the whole, the lives and property of the majority 
of the people are not safer than they were in the good 
old times at the beginning of the last century. Take the 
lowest nations in Europe, the most unfortunate tribes of 

Africa, and the subject races of Asia, with the nations 

of the American continent, and it would be difficult to 

find one that did not furnish more opportunity and ad- 
vantage, with less fear of rulers and enemies than were 
evident in the heritage of the people a hundred years ago. 

The principal difference is that we know to-day what is 

going on in Russia and on the Congo River, and a hun- 

dred years ago we did not. Piracy, cannibalism, and 
slavery still exist in dark and unguarded corners of the 
earth; a hundred years ago they were spread over vast 
regions and maty seas. 
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AT a meeting of Congregational ministers (of both 
kinds), held at Pilgrim Hall in Boston last Monday, the 
Hon. W.H. Taft spoke freely and frankly concerning the 
problem of justice and good government in the Philip- 
The policy that he outlined is that which he an- 
nounced to the Filipinos. The meeting was large, 
enthusiastic, and, whether in accord in all respects with 
the sentiments of the Secretary of War or not, was 
probably unanimous in the belief that the man before 
them was speaking sincerely and with an earnest desire 
to do that which will bring benefit and blessing to the 
majority of people in the Philippine Islands. As the Sec- 
retary was obliged to leave at once to keep other engage- 
ments, there was no time for asking questions or for dis- 
Rev. A. A. Stockdale presided and the meeting 
was opened with prayer by Rev. C. W. Wendte. 
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AMONG the great men of the century no one was more 
learned, efficient, and useful than Sir William Thomson, 
He lived during three-quatiers of the 
last century, and summed up in his career everything that 
we know as scientific progress in the solution of the prob- 
He was ingenious, inventive, active, and 
above all things a simple-minded lover of the truth. He 
knew what he knew down to the ground, and his fame 
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will endure, like that of Sir Isaac Newton, when many 
a contemporary philosopher of large professions and 
pretensions will be forgotten. He set the much-needed 
example of giving himself with all his powers to the pur- 
suit and the application of knowledge, with entire will- 
ingness to take for himself what came of it in the way of 
personal reward or the lack of it. No one ever accused 
him of doing anything for effect, with reference to its 
influence upon his personal fortunes. 
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‘THe United Church of New Haven, of which Rev. T. T. 
Munger is pastor emeritus andj Rev. A. J. Haynes is 
pastor, with other officers of the church, have agreed in 
signing and publishing the statement that as an organi- 
zation their church would take no part in a series of Chap- 
man revival meetings to be held in that city. While they 
will not put themselves in opposition to any religious 
movement, they justify the inference that, in their opin- 
ion, the methods of the ordinary revival are now inade- 
quate, and that for the good of the community the 
churches can provide better means and do more per- 
manent good than the itinerant revivalist of the last 
century. There are many other ministers and churches 
where the same feeling prevails, even in cases where they 
are not quite ready to say resolutely, No, we will not work 
in that way. 
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THE belief is wide-spread that mining disasters are more 
numerous and destructive in America than in other coun- 
tries. ‘There have been some direful instances in France 
and Germany, but recent events in this country seem to 
show that the scientific appliances to insure safety have 
not kept pace with the increase of production. No 
human skill or foresight can anticipate and prevent the 
ruin which may be caused by the carelessness or fool- 
hardiness of one workman. A match or an unshielded 
lamp may, in an instant, cause the wreck of a mine and 
the loss of many lives. Many appeals are going out for 
money to provide for the living victims of these disasters 
and for the widows and children of the dead. ‘he mine 
owners are doing much, but it is impossible that help 
should be too prompt and generous for the many hun- 
dreds who are left without protection and support. 
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No peaceful event of the year has excited more curiosity 
and raised more questions than the sailing of our fleet on 
its circum-continental voyage. If the President has sent 
our fleet into the Pacific waters with a warlike intention 
concealed in his heart, he would deserve to be regarded 
as an enemy of the hunian race. If anything should hap- 
pen to bring strife between Japan and our government, 
which could be settled by diplomacy, it would be a mis- 
fortune to have our fleet at hand in fighting order. It 
will sail through the Antarctic waters in the summer 
time, and so escape the wintry storms which make the 
rounding of Cape Horn or the passage of the Straits of 
Magellan so dangerous. Remembering the fate of the 
Spanish Armada, we shall all be glad when that danger 
point is passed. ‘The stripping of our rich Atlantic coast 
of its marine defences goes far to prove that there is no 
crying need for an increase of our fleet. 
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OWEN WISTER has given the paragraphers a substitute 
for the Osler obzter dictum which has been worn thread- 
bare. It is a wholesome thing to have a man come back 
to his college, after more or less experience in the great 
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world of affairs, and tell the stay-at-homes of the unis 
vetsity exactly what he thinks of them, and what is 
thought of them by those who are concerned with “‘the 
needs of a world of men.’”’ Wendell Phillips and Charles 
Francis Adams gave Mr. Wister notable precedents for 
his frank and drastic criticism; and from their severity 
of speech, so far as we know, no harm came and some 
good was done. The university is by no means perfect. 
Even in a journal so representative as the Graduates’ 
Magazine, specimens of rhetoric may be noted which 
Prof. Child would have marked with surprise if they had 
appeared in a junior’s theme. Truthful and mutual 
criticism is wholesome, and long may the boys sing con- 
cerning it, ‘‘It’s a way we have at old Harvard.”’ 
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ONE serious accusation which we are inclined to bring 
against those who are pledged to the assassination of 
tyrants is that they pursue their awful trade with an 
entire indifference to the pain, suffering, and even death 
of those who are in no way responsible for the evils of . 
bad government. ‘That these assassins are indifferent to 
their own fate, and often die in the act of assassination 
and sometimes without killing the tyrant aimed at, does 
not excuse their horrible indifference to the fate of others, 
as in the case of a recent attempt to kill the governor of 
Moscow, when he escaped, while his coachman and attend- 
ants were killed, together with the person who threw 
the. bomb. For revolution such as that led by Louis 
Kossuth in Hungary we have only admiration and sym- 
pathy. The means were honorable, and the ends justified 
the means, and in time added to the security and popu- 
larity of the Emperor, Francis Joseph, who at one time 
had a worse reputation for tyranny than the Czar of 
Russia has to-day. 


1908. 


Among the many incitements to sane thought and 
right living which come to us with the holiday season, 
we find one which we lay before our readers as containing 
some useful and practicable hints. Dr. Dole offers 
what seems to be the covenant of a new association to 
be called, ‘‘The Order of Peace and Good-will.” In a 
note he says, ‘‘This Order is open to all persons, but 
especially to those, both men and women, who have 
passed the age of military service.” The covenant reads 
as follows :— 

‘“‘We agree to deny ourselves, so far as possible, every 
expression of complaint, fault-finding, resentment, or 
bitterness. If we are fractious we will not ‘show it. 
We will not complain at our circumstances, however 
meagre, uncomfortable, or lonely they may be. We 
will not complain at the weather or the state of our 
health. We will not answer back with anger, as much 
as by a look, even if we think ourselves treated with dis- 
respect or injustice. We will bear it if we receive less 
of love, honor, or attention than we deserve. We will 
not stretch out our hands to demand more than we get. 

‘‘We will deny ourselves the privilege to punish or 
censure others, though they deserve punishment. We 
will not denounce any one. We will give up the use of 
blame, even against the blameworthy. We will not 
combat other people’s opinions or try to argue them down. 
If we can say nothing good of a neighbor, we will say 
nothing at all. We will make no one unhappy iff we 
can help it. We will not try to detect evil, or to attack it, 
or to utter it. We will have the least possible to do with 
it. We will henceforth turn our forces in the direction 
of good. We will discover all the good there is in our 
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conditions and our circumstances. We will count up 
the full value of the assets that belong to us, every item 
of good health that remains, all beautiful scenery, all 
memories of sunny days, all our comforts, every loyal 
friend. ; 

“We will find out and appreciate whatever good there 
is in our friends, our neighbors, and our attendants. We 
will try to understand their opinions, their ‘politics, and 
their religion. We will say kind words to them whenever 
we can. We will tell them, if they care to hear, what 
our best thought is. We will be good-natured if they 
do not agree with us. 

“We must sometimes, doubtless, speak out and say 
what we think. We cannot let evil be confounded with 
good. We cannot stand by and see injustice done. We 
will speak then, if we\must, to some purpose and do 
good when we speak. We will speak for the sake of 
others, and never because we are hurt. 
mie disagreeable things for the satisfaction of saying 
them. 

““We will assure ourselves that our temper is good 
before we say what will pain our neighbor to hear, other- 
wise we will not dare to speak. We will use the voice 
and tone of sympathy, or, if our voice is harsh, we will 
wait till we can recover its tone. We will approach our 
neighbor with good will, or we will let him alone. We 
will repeat to ourselves certain good words, ‘Thy king- 
dom come: thy will (that is, the good will) be done’; 
and, if we cannot say these words in good faith, we will 
not dare to condemn any one else. 

“This is the Order of Peace and Good-will. We aim 
to make the least possible trouble; we aim to give no one 
needless pain; we aim to stop strife; we aim to over- 
come evil with good. We see no other way to kill evil. 
We are here to make the world happy.”’ 

These are counsels of perfection which, being lived 
up to, would make a happier world. To a few of them 
we cannot fully-assent because to carry them out in 
detail would destroy the discipline of the family and 
the kind of truth telling which is necessary for the good 
of the community. 

The persistence of evil in society is not altogether the 
result of the failure of the saints to rebuke the sinners, 
of the honest men to discipline the rogues, and the 
unwillingness of those who know they are better than 
their neighbors to open their minds freely in regard to 
their neighbors’ faults. Any one who has had wide 
experience can testify that in any church, in any com- 
munity or group of men, women, and children, the one 
who is most loved and honored and remembered longest 
as a doer of good and an influence in making for right- 
eousness has been some wise man or woman, gentle, 
modest, faithful, firm, and charitable. In the presence 
of such a person vice is ashamed, and the devices of the 
wicked come to naught. When, in such a person wrath 


is aroused, it expresses itself in direct terms, but only 


when it can do good, in the very presence of the wrong 
doers, and at the risk of such penalties as the wicked are 
still able to inflict upon the righteous persons who interfere 
with their well-laid schemes. 


_ Many good people fret because of evil doers, and ease 


their pain by crying out. “Even truth telling with such 
an impulse is only a refined form of selfishness. Some 
tell the truth about their wicked neighbors with no 
expectation of reforming them, but in the hope that 
somebody else will take the responsibility of punishing 
them. But all persons who have administrative duties 
know that one of the most difficult things connected 
with the discipline of the wicked is the refusal of those 
who profess to know the facts to stand up in the presence 
of the accused and their friends and testify. They are 
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We will never - 
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willing to accuse, but decline to suffer the discomfort 
which always accompanies such transactions. He who 
is willing to accuse, but not willing to justify his accusa- 
tion, is no better than an evil speaker. The chief glory 
of the Son of Man in his relation to the sin of the world 
was his unwillingness to accuse when it cost him nothing, 
and his readiness to stand up in the presence of the un- 
righteous and tell the truth when he knew it would cost 
him his life. The more we have of this kind of truth 
telling, and the less we have of other kinds, the better 
for the world. 


Women’s Horticultural Institutes. 


The inauguration of women’s agricultural institutes, 
conducted entirely by women, was natural and un- 
avoidable. ‘The institutes conducted by men have been 
useful in many ways, but they have considered women’s 
needs from the standpoint of patronage. It needed a 
downright revolt, and we are glad to say that it comes 
not from ‘‘ladies,” but from ‘‘women.” The ordinary 
women’s club has been transitional only, and the battle 
for the ballot has been a side play. It was very excusa- 
ble that women’s rights should have been, at the outset, 
mainly an assertion of a right to do precisely what men 
do. Theclubs for the most part have been experimental: 
this we believe the women themselves acknowledge. 
They note a passage over and into—soon, we believe, a 
passage through—an era of unfinished self-assertion. 
Woman is not instinctively an academician: she does 
not take to abstract logic. It would be unnatural for 
mothers and wives to content themselves with essays 
and debates on topics foreign to their real work and 
sphere; for, say what we will, woman has a sphere. She 
is inherently, and above all else, the home-maker and 
the child-maker. As such she is the highest official 
under God. ‘The mother who contributes a son to the 
world folds him forever in her soul and in her arms, 
as her chiefest joy and her brighest hope. It will be 
impossible to make womankind always content with any 
other office than that of creator and saviour. When this 
supreme motherhood is aborted, woman loses everything 
that characterizes her with greatness. The passion for 
mere freedom, if it stops at that, is a futile rage. The 
determination to do what men do, and exercise the 
privileges of the other sex, has not been the grand am- 
bition of right minds. 

The real keynote of the struggle that has been going 
on during the past generation has been the right to 
know how best to be a woman, and how, in the fullest 
degree, to exercise the powers of womanhood. For the 
last twenty years society has been more and more in- 
dustrialized. We are not therefore surprised to find 
this drift of woman’s ambition turning into industrial 
lines. . In the industrial field woman is the peer of man 
and is recognized as such. In the agricultural colleges 
co-education was as natural as co-operation in the family. 
And now the women’s horticultural and agricultural 
institutes follow as a matter of course. The programme 
of a recent institute, held in Central New York, tells 
us with excusable pith that most of the essays and ad- 
dresses, although primarily for women, “will be inter- 
esting to men and children.’”’ Men have deserved this 
retort, and should take it very submissively. 

The first topic on the programme was a balanced ration 
for human beings. This was exactly what should be 
put forward. At our masculine institutes we have been 
surfeited with balanced rations for pigs and cows and 
horses, while it was very evident that a balanced ration 
for the speaker and the hearers had not yet been dis- 
cussed. Darwin says, at the close of his master work, 
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that he hopes the time will come when people will take 
as much care of breeding children as of breeding pigs 
and cows. That time has perceptibly come. A hearer 
reports a most admirable discussion of how to breed and 
how to feed children. The audience room was not 
occupied by a scattered group of masculines, but every 
seat was filled with intelligent women, whose motherly 
faces carried a response to the question how shall we 
make humanity better. This discussion was followed 
by “The Kitchen as a Chemical Laboratory,” a recognition 
of the fact that the centre of the household and home is 
not the parlor, but the kitchen,—a truth once recognized 
in American households, but now nearly crowded out by 
the invasion of the uneducated foreigner. To recon- 
struct the home we must begin at the kitchen: this the 
essay and the discussion fully recognized. Not even the 
library can become the heart of the household: it is that 
room where science is admitted as into a laboratory, 
but better than in the laboratory, where it becomes 
applied science. 

The whole conference is said to have been conducted 
on a key higher than that of the ordinary masculine 
institute. The question of sex was forgotten, as it 
always will be where the turbulence of half-educated 
women is compelled to give way to the ambition of 
thoroughly trained intellects, and one could not help 
but feel that we were reaping the natural advantages 
of co-education. The agricultural college is an indus- 
trial institution, which finds its natural outcome in the 
social and economical life of every community in the 
State. It speaks not only in wiser farming, but in wiser 
housekeeping. It not only goes to improve the timothy 
in our fields, and help us subdue the insect enemies in 
our orchards, but, inside the house, it makes every 
science to contribute to our personal and social purity 
and health. We heartily rejoice in the new day when 
the sexes will comprehend the need of equal fitness in 
solving the problems involved in breeding and feeding 
a nobler humanity. All hail the Women’s Institutes! 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


The Unitarian Books. 


I like at this time of year to make record in this column 
of some of the significant books written by Unitarians 
during the past twelve months. One takes a legitimate 
pride in the noteworthy and continuous literary output 
of our fellowship. The scholarship of the Unitarian 
body shows no signs of depreciation. 

One of the significant events of the year has been the 
appearance of the first three volumes of the centenary 
edition of the Works of Theodore Parker. This edition, 
provided for by the munificence of an honored disciple 
of Parker’s, and carried forward by a special editorial 
board appointed by the directors of the Association, will 
be completed in time for the centennial anniversary of 
Parker’s birth in 1910. Two of the volumes issued this 
year are familiar to lovers of Parker; but one of the 
volumes, entitled ‘‘The World of Matter and the Spirit 
of Man,’’ contains essays never before published. 

Another important event is the completion, by the 
publication of the fourth and last volume, of Dr. Henry 
C. Lea’s ‘‘History of the Inquisition of Spain,” a monu- 
ment of, thorough and invincible scholarship. America 
has never produced a more painstaking and perfect ex- 
ample of historical learning and insight. In a land of 
greater intellectual maturity the completion of such a 
work would be the occasion of public congratulation and 
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honor, but with us it is sadly true that jthe !great scholar 
has to be content chiefly with the approval of his own 
conscience. Next I note the addition, after a somewhat 
prolonged interval, of another volume of Dr. Furness’s 
‘‘Variorum Shakespeare.’ It goes without saying that 
Dr. Furness is the greatest of living interpreters of Shakes- 
peare, and every cultivated American can take pride in 
the fact that with each succeeding volume the ‘‘Vari- 
orum’’ more and more assuredly takes its place as the 
authoritative and indispensable edition. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has contributed 
to the literary output of the year ‘‘The Life and Times 
of Stephen Higginson,” in which he has delightfully com- 
bined with a memoir of his grandfather the story of family 
and social affairs and the business and political interests 
in which that distinguished old Federalist played a part. 
It is worthy of remembrance that Stephen Higginson 


.was one of the original vice-presidents of the Associa- 


tion. For other fascinating books of biography we have 
Miss Channing’s ‘‘Autobiography and Diary,” the daily 
record of over thirty years of a long and active Chris- 
tian life; Miss Eliza Orne White’s ‘‘After Noontide,” in 
which a daughter has paid loving tribute to a remarkable 
mother and published her collection of favorite quota- 
tions; Mrs. Eckstorm’s sketch of ‘‘David Libbey,” which 
sustains the interest and inspiration of the True American 
Types Series; and Dr. Edward Emerson’s memoir and 
collection of the letters of that chivalric young hero of the 
Civil War, Gen. Charles Russell Lowell. 

Of sermons what Christian fellowship can produce 
better than the remarkably concise and illuminating 
addresses contained in Dr. F. G. Peabody’s second series 
of ‘‘Mornings in the College Chapel,” or the practical 
inspiration of Mr. Frothingham’s ‘‘Temple of Virtue,’ 
or the helpful discourses collected in Mr. Latimer’s 
‘Concerning Life,” or the genial uplift of Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones’s ‘‘Love and Loyalty!’’ Here also belong, though 
they are sermons disguised, Mr. Badger’s delightful 
parables from nature in ‘‘The Water Star” and Edgar 
Daplyn’s deeply spiritual essays, ‘‘One with the 
Eternal.” 

Of educational books what could be more wholesome 
and virile than Prof. Carruth’s ‘‘Letters to American 
Boys,” or more suggestive and judicious than Mrs. 
Allen’s ‘‘Home, School, and Vacation,’ or more con- 
vincing than President Jordan’s ‘‘College and the Man’’! 

The contributions to the theological literature of the 
liberal cause are this year largely translations from the 
German. Here we have Pfleiderer’s “‘Religion and the 
Historic Faiths,” Bousset’s ‘‘What is Religion, ?’ and 
Wernle’s ‘‘Sources of our Knowledge of the Life of Jesus.” 
To these we may add Dr. Crothers’s lucid address on 
‘‘The Making of Religion’; Prof. Henry Jones’s ‘‘Im-. 
mortality of the Soul’; Mr. Wood’s compact and reliable 
manual on ‘‘“The Bible’’; Mr. Thomas’s plea for uni- 
versality in ‘‘A Free Catholic Church’; and the reprint 
of Mr. Armstrong’s ‘‘God and the Soul,” the best epitome 
of the philosophy of religion in the English language. 

Two significant little books deal with matters of civic 
or patriotic interest. These are Milton Reed’s ‘‘Demo- 
cratic Ideal’? and Dr. Jordan’s ‘‘Human Harvest.” 
Very valuable, too, for practical workers are the published 
proceedings of such bodies as the National Peace Con- 
gress, the Massachusetts Civic League, and many similar 
bodies which are largely administered by liberal Chris- 
tians. 

In general literature one can only mention Stopford 
Brooke’s ‘‘Studies in Poetry”; Prof. Francke’s ‘‘German 
Ideals of To-day,” and Prof. Baker’s edition of the ‘‘Un- 
published Correspondence of David Garrick”; while the 
contributions to fiction made by Mrs. Riggs, Miss Ray, 
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Mrs. M. P. Wells Smith, and many others, round out 
a remarkable body of literature, displaying the scholar- 
ship, the deep religious spirit, the vitality and universality 
of liberal Christianity. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


| 


~ Current Topics. 


AN interesting legal proceeding, which is designed to 
submit ultimately to the Supreme Court of the United 
States the question of the legality of the dismissal without 
honor of the negro soldiers of the 25th United States In- 
fantry, as an outcome of the Brownsville ‘‘raid,’’ was be- 
gun in the United States District Court in New York on 
December 26. The law firm of Ward, Mellen & Wood- 
bridge has been retained to bring suit for the recovery 
of pay by a discharged soldier from the date of his dis- 
missal, ‘‘by certain gentlemen in New England who be- 
lieve in equal rights of all before the law, and that every 
man is entitled to his day in court.” In the petition filed 
in court the petitioner declares on oath that he was in 
his quarters at the time of the shooting: that he took no 
part whatever in the disturbance, and that therefore his 
dismissal ‘‘without honor’’ has been effected without due 
process of law. 
& 


Hon. Wiii1am H. Tarr, the Secretary of War, in his 
first public appearance as a speaker since his return from 
his recent trip to the Philippines, was received in Boston 
on Monday last with a degree of enthusiastic acclaim 
which made a significant contribution to the available 
speculation on the subject of the choice of a candidate for 
the presidency by the Republican party. In the course of 
his stay in Boston, Mr. Taft took occasion to point out 
the record of recent progress in the Philippines, and to 
make a vigorous appeal for popular support for the ad- 
ministration’s campaign against law-breaking combina- 
tions of capital. Throughout his journey from Washing- 
ton to Boston and back the Secretary of War was re- 

ceived with demonstrations of popular approval which 
his supporters regarded as a gratifying indorsement of his 
unavowed candidacy for the nomination at the head of 
his party’s presidential ticket. In no public utter- 
ance, however, did Mr. Taft deign to discuss his political 
_ aspirations. 

& 


A NOTABLE expression of the desire of the Japanese 
people to remain at peace with the United Sates was 
made by Viscount Aoki, the retiring Japanese ambas- 
sador at Washington, just before his departure for San 
Francisco, on the way home, last Monday. In the opinion 
of the Japanese diplomat, as expressed to the public, 
the immigration question is the only issue ‘‘of any con- 
sequence that is now agitating the people of the two 
countries.”’ After vouching for Japan’s determination 
to ‘‘make every honorable concession within bounds” 
to avoid a rupture with America, Viscount Aoki said: 
“Japan is anxious to be at peace with the world and to 
no country does this apply with greater force than to the 
United States, to whom, in a large measure, is due Japan’s 
great rise and progress among the nations of the world. 
It will be my earnest effort to advance and strengthen 
the existing friendly relations in every way that lies in 
my power.”’ 

od 


- Waite the Japanese Emperor was opening the Diet 
at Tokio on December 28, the German press was recalling 
with bitter comment the injury which had been worked 
to German trade in the Far East by what the Berlin 
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editors term ‘‘dishonorable methods” and ‘‘industrial 
treachery.” It was pointed out in Berlin that ‘‘ma- 
chines which proved of value to the Japanese were im- 
ported and simply reproduced without the consent or 
permission of the original owners’; that ‘‘German 
manufacturers will never forget, while the present gen- 
eration lives, the experiences of manufacturers who a 
few years ago permitted a delegation of Japanese stu- 
dents and business men to visit their plants, expecting 
big orders from the emissaries’’ and who, one year later, 
discovered ‘‘that the Japanese were manufacturing 
wares, which formerly were imported by them,” by the 
employment of commercial secrets and patented processes 
which the delegates had seen and studied in the estab- 
lishments of their Teutonic hosts. 


& 


AROUSED by charges that the slave trade is still flour- 
ishing in Portuguese West Africa, the Portuguese govern- 
ment, through its legation at Washington, at the beginning 
of the week, issued a vigorous statement in denial of the 
accusation. The administration of Portugal in its 
African colonies has been the subject of criticism on the 
score of ill-treatment of the black races as far back as the 
memory of the present generation can reach. Specific 
charges of toleration of an industrial system closely allied 
to what is known as slavery, have been recently made by 
Boer colonists who were expelled from Portuguese West 
Africa on the ground that they were plotting to seize 
the territory and establish thereon an independent 
Boer Republic. In denying these allegations, Portugal 
points out that the chief official on the staff of the Min- 
ister of Colonies at Lisbon has been ordered to Angola, 
one of the points named by the Boer critics, ‘‘to investi- 
gate personally whether there is even the slightest foun- 
dation in fact for the stories which are being so indus- 
triously bruited abroad by interested parties.” 


rd 


Tue denial of the existence of slavery in Portuguese 
West Africa recalls the scandals of colonial administration 
which have recently agitated public opinion in Germany, 
and also the perennial grounds for criticism that have 
been levelled at the King of the Belgians because of the 
admitted abuses in the Congo Free State. Germany 
at the present time is undergoing a spasm of misgiving 
on account of the revelations of gross mistreatment of 
natives that have been made against German explorers 
and colonial officials, great and little. The recent arrest 
of Dinizulu, King of the Zulus, by the British authorities 
at Natal, has been taken to indicate the existence of some 
ground for complaint against British rule by black races 
in. British South Africa. Evidences are not lacking that 
the white man’s rule in Africa, under whatever flag it 
may be carried on, is not an unmixed blessing for the 


subject race. 
od 


A conrssr for the dukedom of Portland, which has been 
watched with close interest by British readers of news- 
papers for the past two months, reached an extraordinary 
climax on December 30, when the grave of Thomas 
Charles Druce, in Highgate Cemetery, London, was opened 
to determine whether the testimony that a roll of sheet- 
lead had been interred there instead of a man be true or 
false. The exhumation defnonstrated the presence of 
human remains in the coffin and substantiated charges of 
perjury against witnesses for George Hollamby Druce, 
the claimant to the dukedom, who had testified that the 
grave of Thomas Charles Druce contained only a mass of 
lead, and that the Fifth Duke of Portland actually lived 
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twenty-five years after the interment at Highgate. The 
accusations of perjury affect an American witness, 
Robert C. Caldwell, who was arrested at the request of 
the British government when he landed at New York 
last week. 


Brevities. 


If out of forty-five great scholars America has three, 
isn’t that her share? 


Let the motto of the New Year be, Everything for the 
cause, nothing for myself excepting the natural’ rewards 
of honorable service. 


If out of five Nobel prizes one goes to an American 
scholar, ought not Owen Wister to have reason to hope 
for better things to come? 


We have long believed that it was possible for the 
Catholic Church to put itself at the head of Christendom 
with a welcome to free thought and a proclamation of 
religious liberty. 


When Jones Very, the inspired poet, refused to make 
a correction because he said his sonnet was inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, Emerson replied, ‘‘But the Holy Ghost 
never uses bad grammar.”’ 


The men who undertake to mix religion and business 
or religion and politics will make a bad job of it. To 
make a good fabric of either politics or business the 
religion should be dyed in the wool. 


Santa Claus put on his disguise piece by piece in the 
presence of the .children, and in ten minutes they had 
made the transformation for themselves with perfect 
satisfaction of the wonder-working instinct. 


It would not: be surprising if the reactionary methods 
of that good old man, Pius X., should be followed by the 
election of a liberal pope and a welcome of free thought 
which would give longed-for ease to thousands of thought- 
ful Catholics. 


Our Catholic friends claim that in a hundred years all 
America willibe Catholic. %We do not feel inclined to 
dispute that statement; but, if it comes to pass, we shall 
have a Catholic Church which a Unitarian can join with- 
out recantation of his religious belief and without mental 
reservations. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Book Review. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Your reviewer of Captain Mahan’s book on ‘‘Some 
Neglected Aspects of War’? makes this remarkable 
statement: ‘‘The world of those who think about the 
question at all is divided into the two classes,—those 
who believe in peace at any price, and those who believe 
that sometimes war is a necessity.’”’ Where, I ask, are 
these white blackbirds, the ‘‘peace-at-any-price’’ men, 
to be found? ‘Tolstoi, perhaps, and here and there an- 
other. I can think of possibly one among my acquaint- 
ances, though I never heard him advance this opinion. 
The fact seems to me that, as mostly elsewhere in the 
world, there are no two classes at all, but all manner of 
shades of opinion between two general tendencies,* one 
of those who, regarding war as a barbarism, are trying 
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with various degrees of earnestness to rule it out of the 
world, and the other of those who on the whole contrive 
to be content with war as one of the regular institutions 
of modern civilization. These people actually throw the 
weight of their influence, with different degrees of inertia, 
with the forces of ‘suspicion and racial antagonism which 
maintains militarism. It would not be fair to judge 
your reviewer by a single utterance, but he looks in this 
instance like the man who tries to keep an ‘‘even keel” 
between two drifts of opinion. If. we are here in this 
world as mere observers, this position must be ‘‘good 
fun.’’ But the Christmas spirit raises the question whether 
a man cannot do better than to stand by and look on, and 
almost cheer the flag of the big surviving barbarism. 


CHARLES F. Dole. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


[In our Literary Department the general rule is that a 
reviewer shall not take advantage of the opportunity 
when reviewing a book to ‘‘pitch in’? and show what he 
thinks an author should have written. We desire the 
reviewer to be an impartial person, capable of judging 
calmly, and speaking without heat or malice. By the 
way, we wonder whether the concluding sentence of the 
letter printed above and the implied’ charge that the 
reviewer was a trimmer quite illustrate the spirit of Dr. 
Dole’s resolutions printed in our editorial, ‘‘1908.” 

EDITor. | 


The Ferns Goodness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 


I find that I was probably incorrect in my recent Reg- 
aster article on ‘‘“The Religion of Whittier,” in making 
the statement that his poem, ‘‘The Two Angels,’ was 
the occasion of his writing ‘“The Eternal Goodness,”’ for 
I find that in the ‘‘Chronologically Arranged List” of 
Whittier’s poems published in the Cambridge edition, 
“The Eternal Goodness” is put down as the earlier 
poem of the two. My statement was based froma sim- 
ilar statement which I have in print from an” eminent 
preacher and writer of Boston who knew Whittier per- 
sonally, and whose declaration, therefore, I did not ques- 
tion. I should guess that his mistake lay (and that mine 
lies) in using a wrong title, and that the poem which 
really caused the remonstrance of Whittier’s orthodox 
friends and resulted in his writing ‘“The Eternal Good- 
ness” was ‘‘The Cry of the Lost Soul,” or ‘‘Andrew Ryk- 
man’s Prayer,’ or ‘‘The Answer.” However, this is 
only a guess. I do not find in Pickard’s ‘‘Life” of the 
poet or in Whittier’s own notes any light upon the sub- 
ject. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Fairness, not Bigotry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I noticed with regret the statement by ‘‘The Church- 
man Afield”’ in a recent number of the Boston Tyanscript 
about King’s Chapel upon which the Editor of the Reg- 
ister commented recently. The writer was describing 
the connection recently formed between King’s Chapel 
and the Harvard Divinity School. Some things he said 
were true, but what he left unsaid gave an entirely wrong 
impression. What he said would tend to lead any one - 
to understand that King’s Chapel had definitely ceased 
to be Unitarian, if it ever had been such. ‘The fact is 
that it is just as much Unitarian as ever, and is in full ° 
fellowship with Unitarians by all the tests which can be 
applied. Now this writer, who is evidently a man of 
somewhat liberal views, is guilty of what I have noticed 
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elsewhere lately, and of w. what needs to be shown forth: 
he is guilty of either conscious or unconscious unfairness 
to institutions and persons Unitarian. 

At the welcome given the National Religious Educa- 
tion Association to the city of Boston, a broad-minded 
man, who knew well the city’s religious history, spoke of 
the appropriateness of the presence of such a body in 
that city. Then to represent that history he began to 
mention names. Mather and Brooks came, and I felt 
sure that he must say Channing; but he did not. He 
did mention two workers who were Unitarian, but the 
convention would not know they were. Here was a case 
where mere fairness would have required him to say 
Channing, even if he did not say Theodore Parker. It 
was straight in his way to make such mention; he evi- 
dently studied to avoid the name. I do not question 
Phillips Brooks’s greatness, but itis only fair to know 
and say that, surely in Boston’s history, Channing is 
the greater name. And even Unitarians need to be re- 
_ minded of that fact. 

It is proper now to emphasize the undenominational 
character of the Harvard Divinity School. Such is its 
nature. It is a part of the university, as is any other 
branch. But to overlook its history and to avoid men- 
tioning the name Unitarian in connection with it is 
simply unfairness. It has had close Unitarian connec- 
tions, getting Unitarian money, giving us many of our min- 
isters, and backed to-day in its university relations mainly 
by Unitarian people. 
I do not ask special favors. I am not sensitive about 
as credits. I do like fairness. I do not ask that a man go 
out of his way to take account of what is Unitarian; but 
I do imsist that he shall see and acknowledge what is 
plain along the way. If that is bigotry, I plead guilty of 
é it. It seems to me only fairness. Dr. Gordon and the 
late Dr. Reuen Thomas did not shrink from giving credit 
where credit was due, and others should follow such lead- 
ership. 

If it is merely names, then we can let the matter go; but 
_ it is men and movements and things which bear the 

mame Unitarian. We dare not allow any misrepresent- 
ation or.slander to be connected with an honored man 
and name. Shall we allow their substitutes,—slight and 
neglect? Some of these names have been given us to 
_ defend and to preserve. We must vindicate their claims 
and find recognition for them. It is a sacred commission. 
Seer methine better is to come than is represented by any 
present name. ‘That we believe and shall work for. 
But we must preserve and present what bears the Unita- 
rian name in order that it may be founda place in what is 
y to be. If some men are not fair enough to mention the 
‘name in this generation, others may let go the thing. 
_ And we know that would be a loss. There is a teaching 
_ about stewardship which ought to be familiar to us, and 
paces here. Henry T. Srcrist. 
OXBURY, MAss. 


4 


The Minister and the Real Estate Business. 

| To thé Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In’ your issue of December 19 appeared the following 
ong ‘‘Brevities’’ :-— 

‘A young minister went into the real estate market 


er. As one busy layman said, ‘I do not want a man 
preach to me on Sunday whose head is full of real 
all the week.’” 

slur here cast upon men engaged in the real estate 
siness is as unjust as it is thoughtless. The popular 
impression that no one can buy and sell houses and lots 
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made $100;000 and was at once ruined as a min- . 
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of land and still keep his hands clean is based upon a 
wholly erroneous view of the facts. Without doubt 
there are dishonest men in the real estate business, as 
there are in all kinds of business; but there is no reason 
why one may not ‘‘do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God” in a real estate office, as elsewhere. 

The minister whose ‘‘head is full of real estate all the 
week”? may at least have acquired that knowledge of 
men which enables him to understand their temptations 
and needs. The idea that the minister must seclude 
himself from the every-day affairs and cares of men in 
order to give counsel and comfort on Sunday involves 
a view of religion and of life which is essentially monkish 
and unhealthy. As a rule,-it is not the kind of business 
which a man does during the week which unfits him to 
perform the sacred functions of the ministerial office, but 
it is the kind of methods he employs in business. 

Henry A. WESTALL,. 

Boston, Mass. 


[Mr. Westall misses entirely the point of the remark 
made by a very honorable business man. The young 
minister was not in the real estate business; he was 
speculating in real estate, and the business man thought 
that the excitement attending his real estate transactions 
was likely to dispel the atmosphere of spirituality in 
which a hard-headed business man wanted his minister 
to move. Another man, a veteran in business, said, ‘“‘I 
suppose that what you call reverence or spirituality was 
omitted from my constitution, but I don’t want a min- 
ister from whom it was omitted.” EDITror. | 


For the New Year. 


For strength we ask 
For the ten thousand times repeated task, 
The endless smallnesses of every day; 


No, not to lay ? 
My life down in the cause I cherish most, 
That were too easy, but, whate’er it cost, 


To fail no more | 
In gentleness toward the ungentle, nor 
In love toward the unlovely, and to give 


Each day I live, 

To every hour with outstretched hand its meed 

Of not-to-be regretted thought or deed. 
—Ethelwyn W etherald, 


A Denuded World. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It is often a necessity to get away from noise,—a 
necessity as imperative and absolute as that of thirst 
or food. Our ears are battered by sounds, not the » 
elemental noises, not alone mechanical gratings and 
grindings, but the noise of talkers talking forever, talking 
of things relating solely to themselves, of no interest to 
us, to which, however, we must politely listen, nodding 
the head and uttering appropriate exclamations. 

What joy. to escape from these mighty talkers about 
nothing into the great healing silences of Nature. For 
Nature may still be silent compared with men, while 
she talks to herself in a low tone, murmurous, soothing, 
caressing, or croons a lullaby to her innumerable children. 
The wounds of senseless talk are healed while we sit at the 
great mother’s knees. 

It is manifest that the first strollers, country vaga- 
bonds, and dreamers were poets. The adoration of the 
beloved mistress, the adored maiden, early mixed itself 
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with Nature’s imagery, flowers and stars, moonbeams 
and purling streams, the sinuous motion of waves, the 
sparkle of dew-drops on the herbage. So in turn the 
poets seem to have bewitched the landscape. We can 
do without poetry, ordinarily, perhaps, but not when 
we seek the inmost of Nature’s recesses. Then it is that 
all of suggestiveness, of memory, and association turns 
to rhythm like the underlying chant of earth and air, and 
the desire for poetical expression is almost a pain. Weare 
beset by’ 


“A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels, 
All thinking things, all objects, of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things,” 


It is through this world soul that comes the perfect 
companionship. Some great naturalists have been 
blamed for loving it more than human society. But 
between them we think, and those who look upon the 
earth simply as dirt and rocks, a place to grow cabbages 
and potatoes, the balance is in favor of the Nature lovers. 
There are not many of the more recent poets we would 
take with us on a country stroll, or ask to sit down 
beside us on a log. The moderns seem so much like 
echoes, and rather faint ones at that, we are fain to invite 
old Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, or Milton to be our 
companions. It seems a fair test of a poet’s longevity 
that he haunts the landscape, and has his name shouted 
from the rocks and trees. If he has no root in this 
glorious frame of things, how is he to live and spread a 
shade, temper the light, invite the flowers and birds, and 
make the world- more musical and blessed. 

For a long time outward things have been getting 
ready for some wonder change. A little time ago the 
scene was all golden touched with splendid sunsets, 
flaming and flying between the yellow trees and red 
moonrises, coming stealthily on before the glow had 
faded in the west. Then we sat and mused upon the 
fact that God loves beauty, and is more constant in its 
production than anything we know. Then the world 
changed. In a night it had passed from gold to gray. 
The tree tops stood up starkly denuded of clothing. 
The last nut rattled down from the limbs, bird’s-nests 
revealed their secrets in ragged loneliness. But.a robust 
Nature lover is not frightened by a naked world sailing 
under bare poles with leaden skies and high and screech- 
ing winds. Still the beauty inheres. But we must 
look more closely and patiently to find it. There is more 
space, and of all the lovely things in Nature space is the 
most alluring. To see a hill that was hidden, a valley, 
a lake, a gleam of river, is like the perception of some 
new truth, some broader insight into the celestial diame- 
ters of things we call common. 

Did you ever on a mild winter go into a soft, downy 
fog that combs down from the clouds, hangs be- 
tween the trees like flocks of wool, spins and winds 
and spreads with magic swiftness, then unwinds itself 
in long scarfs and trailing garments, brushes the ground 
and skurries off again in mere wantonness? Here is 
Nature’s sorcery, here the mother stuff out of which 
the poets, myth-makers, and fabulists have woven their 
wonder tales. Out of this soft gray envelope, dreamy 
and unreal, they have envolved strange, fantastic, beau- 
tiful, or frightful shapes. Our dear, grotesque, and 
fanciful creations which we pored over in youth and love 
in old age, all seem to have come from this magic envelope 
that turns the world to a dream of unreality. 

But in a moment the wind has whisked away the 
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curtain on which our dream pictures were painted. 
The sharp pine needles rake across a heaven of mingled 
white and blue. Long misty gleams touch the heaped 
brown leaves, and the bleached ferns. A big, fat crow 
flaps its wings and caws raucously. A fox barks over 
on the hill, a squirrel chippers. Now that the real world 
has returned, it is solid. We may stamp upon it, we 
may believe in its perpetuity. And the thought comes 
how good this ground is on which we tread! What an 
assurance of law and order, what an honest pledge of 
stability, the rise of the sun, seed-time and harvest, the 
regulation of our destiny by the mighty forces that 
protect us, guard our sleep, shield our waking hours, 
give us the consciousness of a divine spirit, sending 
currents of love and helpfulness upon our lives. 


A Question. 4 


BY THEODORE C. PEASE. 


Canst thou, if heaven thy wisest choice refuse 

And cross thy plans, howe’er thy courage flags, 

Do with thy might the work thou dost not choose, 
Walk in the dust and wear life’s very rags, 

While one, no worthier, lifted from thy side, 

Holds thy wished place and lives in ease and pride? 


Canst thou withotit reward, save in thy mind, 
The calm content that springs from duty done, 
See all'thine honors stript away, and find 
Another with the prize thy merit won,— 
Untouched by envy while the many wrong 
His name with praise that to thine belong? 


Canst thou, when foes wax strong and friendships cease, 
When men with evil words thy good defame, 

In patience keep thy soul, hold fast thy peace, 

And let thy life put slander’s tongue to shame,— 

Sure of the inward verdict, without heed 

How the great world may look upon thy deed? 


Rejoice, O friend, and deem thy fortune rare! 
Whate’er thine outward lot, thy cup is brimmed 

With richest blessing: kings no jewels wear 

Upon their brows whose light would shine undimmed, 
Matched with the lustre of that aureole 

Wherewith the highest heavens have crowned thy soul. 


Hamilton: Bermuda’s Modern Capital. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Like many another town first seen as a whole from a 
steamer’s deck Bermuda’s modern capital appears some- 
what more alluring than it does immediately upon land- 
ing, when the commonplace details, unperceived at a short 
distance, presently assert themselves. Still, so much 
remains to delight the eye in the way of novelty, color, 
or picturesqueness, that the less pleasing features make 
comparatively slight impression on the visitor, who 
either dismisses them from mind at once or views them 
with amiable tolerance. 

In the foreground are solid concrete docks covered by 
long sheds of corrugated iron, and high above the con- 
fused mass of walls and roofs in the rear of the docks 
several large structures stand out with great prominence | 
against a background of heavily wooded hills. In the 
centre of the scene is the yet unfinished cathedral which, 
with its long red roof, its pinnacled lantern tower, and 
its walls of pale yellow stone, appears to dominate the 
town below. To the left of this the long and dazzlingly 
white fagade of the Hamilton Hotel, rising above the 
cedars surrounding it, seems to insist upon almost equal 
importance in the civic panorama. To the right of the 
cathedral, but occupying a slightly lower site, is to be 
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seen the arcaded frontage of the Sessions House, with 
staring string courses of raging red brick, and two towers 
of unequal height, an edifice putting forth almost, if 
not quite, as substantial claims to notice as the two 
already mentioned. Others of note are discoverable in 
_ the general effect, but these three are the chief structures, 
the extended outline of the Government House on Mount 
Langton, a half-mile beyond the town, being too much 
screened by cedar shades to count for much in a pano- 
ramic view, since only its several towers with portions 
of the roof are visible from the harbor. 

Compared with the elder port of St. George’s, the 
city of Hamilton is but the creation of yesterday, for it 
was so lately as the 7th of May, 1790, when an act was 
passed by the colonial legislature establishing a port in the 
parish of Pembroke which should be called Hamilton in 
honor of Gov. Hamilton under whoin a change of the seat 
of government was in that year decided upon. The act 
provided that the shore frontage should be one mile, 
and the area of the town one hundred and fifty acres, and 
commissioners were appointed a month later to survey 
and sell lots in the prospective port. 

The legal establishment or founding of Hamilton proved 
to be an extremely leisurely performance; for, though 
incorporated in 1793, it was not till 1795 that a town cor- 
poration came into being, and the ist of January, 1708, 
ere the port was formally declared open. Moreover, a 
full quarter-century elapsed after the removal of the 
seat of government had been determined ere the public 
offices were actually transferred from St. George’s in 
1815. That the occasion of the first choosing of a town 
sorporation was duly celebrated with all fitting rites and 
ceremonies we may learn from the time-yellowed pages 
of the Royal Gazette, for that now venerable sheet con- 
tains in its issue of Dec. 31, 1794, a ‘‘notice to the pur- 
chasers of lots in Hamilton” to attend at the customs 
warehouse on the following Thursday to proceed to 
election of town officers, adding, significantly :— 

“It is at the same time proposed to dine together on 
the premises on turtle, with this remark that each person 
take with him every necessary to make himself com- 
fortable.’”’ No second bidding to the feast was needful, 
be sure, and the Gazette, in its issue of January 17 follow- 
ing, was therefore enabled to state that on 

“Thursday last the proprietors of the town lots of 
Hamilton met; and after choosing the officers, dined to- 
gether at the Customs House where everything was con- 
‘ducted in the most convivial manner.’’ 

- A joyful occasion, this, and ‘‘most convivial,’ no 
doubt, the Gazette's account leaving it perfectly clear that 
everybody did indeed ‘‘make himself comfortable.” 
_ --_-_-—*The first public building erected in Hamilton was the 
Town Hall, a rambling, shabby structure not yet super- 
seded by a municipal edifice more in harmony with the 
present dignity of the port, although dating from 1794. 
It is situated on Front Street to the east of the Customs 
House, and from 1815 to 1818 the sessions of the Colonial 
_ Assembly were held within its walls. The Sessions House 
_ was erected for legislative purposes in 1817, but the towers 
- and arcades were added in 1893, and in 1905 an extension 
_ to the north nearly doubled the size of the building. The 
_many-storied clock tower is not unpicturesque, and so are 
the arcades in spite of aggressive terra-cotta adornments, 
but as a whole the edifice is not one to arouse an archi- 
-_ tect’s enthusiasm. 
1795 the new port grew but slowly, and, long after the 
removal of the seat of government hither, it appeared to 
be nothing more than a straggling village. In marked 
contrast to St. George’s, which one would imagine never 
to have been laid out at all, Hamilton is plotted, in the 


For all the ‘‘comfortable” beginning that was made in. 


‘gate and his front door. 
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strictly mathematical fashion common to so many Ameri” 
can towns, in regular squares or, more strictly, parallelo~ 
grams, and with fairly broad thoroughfares intersecting 
at right angles. It is this regularity that disappoints 
some American tourists at first. Prepared to behold 
narrow, tortuous streets and lanes with dwellings abutting 
upon them at all angles, the regularity they encounter 
instead is more or less of a surprise. Presently they 
discern some few exceptions to the general regularity, and, 
once without the city itself, the roadways are oftentimes 
found to be as circuitous as the most exacting could de- 
sire. a6) 

The present corporation limits of Hamilton are about 
a mile square, speaking broadly, and the visitor soon dis- 
covers that at least as much of the city lies without the 
limits aforesaid as within them. To the west is the good- 
sized suburb of Pitt’s Bay, containing the Princess Hotel 
and many handsome residences, while to the north one 
comes upon North Village, a much humbler quarter than 
Pitt’s Bay, and still other hamlets rather closely built 
straggle over hills in this direction and line the North 
Shore Road for a considerable distance. The principal 
streets of Hamilton proper running parallel with the 
harbor are Front, one side of which is formed by the docks 
and the opposite one by business premises large and 
small; Reid, next in’ order northward, lined with shops 
and stores for two squares; Church, in which are the 
cathedral, the Wesleyan church, and the Hamilton Hotel; 
and Victoria, which skirts the southern side of the small 
Victoria Park. Queen Street, an important business 
avenue, defines corporation limits westward; and east 
of it, in order, are Burnaby, Parliament, Court,and King 
Streets. 

A more uneven town site, save in Bermuda, where so 
little level territory meets the eye, could scarcely be found. © 
From Front to Reid Street is a short but sharp ascent, 
and the latter avenue itself ascends more or less steeply 
for two squares eastward from Queen Street. Church 
Street, again, is on higher ground than Reid; but Victoria, 
to the north of it, is lower, and a leisurely descent con- 
tinues from the last-named avenue, to be soon interrupted 
by another up grade. Necessary ups and downs one is 
indisposed to complain of, but what may be termed un- 
necessary ones, though accepted philosophically by the 
native, sometimes prove a weariness to the tourist. 
While the main highways of the archipelago are excellent 
examples of road making for the most part, Hamilton 
streets leave much to be desired. It will sometimes 
happen that one side of a street is higher than its oppo- 
site and for no apparent reason. Sharp grades exist only 
for the sake of being surmounted, it would appear, since 
a little intelligent grading would remove them to the 
manifest improvement of neighboring estates; and a 
billowy surface renders walking difficult in several of the 
most frequented thoroughfares. As sidewalks are lack- 
ing in several streets and the pedestrian is compelled to 
betake himself to the roadway, therefore the want of an 
even surface is the more urgently felt. 

The uneven site of the city naturally occasions a cor- 
responding inequality in the distribution of the buildings, 
and, if one may judge from appearances, the average Ham- 
iltonian is supremely indifferent whether his dwelling be 
perched twenty feet or more above the street level or 
sunk as many below it. Now and then house and street 
exist at the same level, but with a garden occupying a 
little vale, as it were, between. Nothing daunted, in 
such a case the householder has built a solid stone cause- 
way across the distance intervening between his front 
Should it chance that his home 
is elevated thirty feet or so above the street, he constructs 
an elaborate flight of stone steps to reach it. One’s 
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first thought on beholding Hamilton terraces with thei: 
interminable steps is of the labor of clearing the snow from 
them in winter, and how slippery they cannot help being 
in icy weather, and one is about to commiserate the 
dwellers on the heights when one suddenly remembers 
that the oldest Bermudian has never seen snow in his 
native land, and that ice, save the artificial product, is 
here’ all unknown. 

At the foot of Queen Street is the American consulate, 
and at the top is as fearful and wonderful a piece of 
attempted Gothic as may be found in marily a long day. 
This is the Mechanics’ Hall, a two-storied stone structure 
rather more than a half-century old. It is a large build- 
ing occupying a street corner, and is in reality nothing 
more than a plain, substantial gabled edifice with a row 
of windows in each story. Had the architect’s labors 
ended here no one would have looked twice at his work; 
but, spurred on by unrestrained ambition, he placed above 
the side windows arch mouldings of extraordinary thick- 
ness as well as clumsiness, and gave to the front a pedi- 
mented portico with arches displaying similar huge 
mouldings. When viewed from directly in front, the 
corner arches appear to be on the point of springing 
outward and leaving the remainder of the fagade to its 
fate. The building, which at first might be mistaken for 
an unusually ugly church, is occupied on the upper floor 
as a hall and as to the lower as a department store. In 
such an aggressively churchly structure one might 
reasonably expect to behold the clerks clad in cassocks 
and cottas, but as a matter of fact they are not so har- 
moniously garbed. 

Other public buildings in Hamilton are a large and 
massive Odd Fellows’ Hall in Victoria Street, erected in 
1906, and including a small theatre, a jail, police station, 
and court-house. In the rear of the Hamilton Hotel is 
the small but pretty Victoria Park, the most prominent 
object in which is.a galvanized iron band-stand, of which, 
for some inscrutable reason, Bermudians seem inordi- 
nately proud. Specimens of various kinds of palms may 
be seen in the park, as well as roses, bougainvilleas, and 
other flowers, and along its northern edge is a line of 
rustling palmettos. 

In winter Hamilton takes on an air of liveliness quite 
foreign to it at other seasons, for the city is then full of 
tourists whose comings and goings are the chief events to 
be noted. As spring advances and summer draws near, 
an atmosphere of slumbrous quiet settles down upon 
town and people, broken only by the arrival of steamers 
at the docks, and the semi-weekly sorties of the Salvation 
Army on Sunday and Wednesday afternoons. In its 
personnel the Army is mostly, if not entirely, black, and it 
enjoys life hugely. It has its base drum, of course 
(salvation would scarcely recognize itself as free, minus 
a base drum to emphasize the fact), but it has also a full 
brass band that can on occasion discourse music that 
is not half bad, if one be not too critically disposed. 

To all intents and purposes a goodly portion of Pem- 
broke Parish may be accounted a part of Hamilton, al- 
though without the city. boundary. The parish itself 
is more thickly populated than any other of the nine in 
Bermuda, with the possible exception of Somerset, and 
its accessibility to the business quarter of Hamilton 
readily explains why so many persons prefer to have their 
residence in the parish rather than in the little city itself. 
If the presence of many new buildings be an evidence of 
prosperity both city and parish are flourishing apace; for, 
though one discovers many new houses in Paget, Somer- 
set, and other parishes, it is in the city of Hamilton and its 
Pembroke environment that one comes upon them most 
frequently. 

St. George’s and Hamilton are often contrasted as 
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rivals for esteem, but neither need be disparaged to 
heighten the other’s charm. Each has its distinctive 
measure of attractiveness. The former, in addition to 
greater picturesqueness of site, possesses an historic back- 
ground that the younger port is lacking in; but the other, 
in the season at least, exhibits a life and movement by 
no means characteristic ef Bermuda’s ancient capital. 


Whittier, the Poet of Peace. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


In his recent interesting Autobiography, to which 
his death now lends new impressiveness, Moncure D. 
Conway deals largely with the generation of great men 
who were identified with the anti-slavery struggle and 
the Civil War. His closing pages are a solemn appeal 
to the men of this generation to recognize that the com- 
manding cause of our time is the war against war, as~ 
the commanding cause of the time just before us was 
the war against slavery. Andrew Carnegie made the 
same appeal to the students of St. Andrews: ‘‘Let us 
select man-slaying as our foe, as Lincoln did man-selling.”’ 
Mr. Conway notes how the powerful appeal of the anti- 
slavery cause quickened the whole mind and conscience 
of New England and the North, and drew to noble and 
famous exercise talent and genius which might else have 
slept ingloriously, unoperative and unknown. ‘That 
mighty imperative filled the land with a great army of 
apostles, prophets, and martyrs, creating poets and ora- 
tors, preachers, novelists, essayists, editors, statesmen 
of supreme rank, whose illustrious names are among 
our proudest possessions. In his survey of this impressive 
result, Mr. Conway singles out Whittier -for specially 
conspicuous notice. Whittier’s is the last American 
name which he speaks; and with his touching reference 
to him, his call to the rising generation for the new holy 
crusade, and the sad word, “‘It appears but too prob- 
able that my old eyes must close upon a world given over 
to the murderous exploitation of the weak nations by 
the strong,” he lets the curtain fall. 

“‘T visited John G. Whittier at his home in Amesbury,” 
this is what Mr. Conway says, ‘‘near the close of his life, 
We talked about old anti-slavery days, and his poetic 
fire rekindled. The great moral cause had been his in- 
spiration: from his solitude he beheld in vision the tray- 
ail of his soul, and was satisfied. He remains in my 
memory as a fruit of the moral spirit that breathed over 
the nation like tropical air and brought forth every seed 
of talent to its fulness.’”’ Mr. Conway adds, ‘‘The only 
cause that can uplift the genius of a people to-day as the 
anti-slavery cause did in America is the war against war.” 

Whoever else needs or ever needed that message, our 
New England poets did not need it. The great anti- 
slavery men did not need it. Many of them were as 
distinctly identified with the war against war as with the 
war against slavery. Garrison declared the former 
cause to be in his judgment more important than the 
latter. It was in the war against war, not in the war 
against slavery, that Charles Sumner began his public 
career with his oration on ‘‘The True Grandeur of 
Nations”; and to the end of his life, as he tells us in his 
autobiographical fragment and as his repeated powerful 
addresses witness, the one cause was as imperative with 
him as the other. It was to promote the two causes 
jointly that Elihu Burritt established his Christian 
Citizen. It was in behalf of the cause of peace that 


- Horace Mann felt that our public education needed most 


fundamental reform. Channing’s discourses on war are 
read more to-day than his discourses on slavery; and 
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Theodore Parker was not behind Channing in his execra- 
tion of the evil which men like Mr. Conway truly see to 
_be that which peculiarly menaces our civilization to- 
‘day, and which our generation is called to conquer as 
Lincoln’s generation conquered slavery. Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier,—all of our great poets of free- 
dom were also the poets of peace. 
‘ The most impressive incident in connection with the 
oy, International Peace Congress in Boston in 1904 was the 
f pilgrimage of the foreign delegates to Mount Auburn, 
- where they reverently laid wreaths upon the graves of 
_ the seven great American apostles of peace who sleep 
there. Three of the seven were poets,—Longfellow, 
Holmes, and Lowell. Had they pilgrimaged to ‘‘the 
hill-top hearsed with pines” at Concord, the wreath 
which they laid upon the grave of Emerson would have 
commanded new attention to the most penetrative and 
pregnant single essay upon war written by any American. 
Had they pilgrimaged to Amesbury, the wreath they 
laid upon the grave of Whittier would have been a tribute 
to that one of the illustrious group who did most—more 
_ than Longfellow or Lowell or Holmes—for the holy 
cause which they had at heart. 
_. Was it because he was a Quaker? It was because he 
_ was a Christian and in earnest, it was because he had 
_ a human heart which beat with love and sympathy for 
_every child of God. Children of God, created in the 
_ divine image,—it was as such that Whittier, as con- 
_ stantly and as profoundly as Channing, viewed every 
man; and his soul recoiled from every institution and 
_ every act by which beings called to be angels, called to 
a establish on earth the republic of God, showed them- 
__ selves willing still to follow in the ways of devils. 
____ Men read too little Whittier’s prose works. Too many 
_ forget that almost half of the total body of his writings— 
three volumes of the seven—is made up of prose works, 
and that among these are works of high and lasting 
value, many of which are most essential to the under- 
standing of his life and services and thought. Such 
_ especially is the essay upon ‘‘The Training,” in which 
_ passages of satire which recall Carlyle’s famous piece of 
_ irony touching the Dumdrudge peasants are followed by 
_ this noble word, culminating in its lofty confession of 
faith as to where true heroism lies :— 
“Your Waterloo and battles of the Nile and Baltic,— 
: what are they, in sober fact, but gladiatorial murder 
__—-—s games on a great scale,—human imitations of bull-fights, 
at which Satan sits as grand alguazil of ceremonies? 
It is only when a great thought incarnates itself in 
hoe action, desperately striving to find utterance even in 


_ put on battle harness, that I can feel any sympathy with 
_ merely physical daring. The bull-dog ferocity of a half- 
intoxicated Anglo-Saxon, pushing his blind way against 
aah the converging cannon fire from the shattered walls of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, commends itself neither to my reason 
nor my fancy. The brawny butcher-work of mien whose 
_ wits, like those of Ajax, lie in their sinews is no realiza- 
tion of my ideal of true courage. My admiration of 
heroic achievement has found new and better objects. 
_ I have learned to appreciate what Milton calls the mar- 
_tyr’s ‘unresistible might of meekness,’—the calm, 
mplaining endurance of those who can bear up 


and, with a full and keen appreciation of the value of all 
h they are called to sacrifice, confront danger and 
1 in unselfish devotion to duty. Fox, preaching 
hrough his prison gates or rebuking Oliver Cromwell in 

e midst of his soldier court; Henry Vane beneath the 


against persecution uncheered by sympathy or applause ~ 
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ton; Luther closing his speech at Worms with the sub- 
lime emphasis of his ‘Here stand I; I cannot otherwise; 
God help me’; William Penn defending the rights of 
Englishmen from the bale deck of the Fleet prison; 
Clarkson climbing the decks of Liverpool slave ships; 
Howard penetrating the infected dungeons; meek Sis- 
ters of Charity breathing contagion in thronged hospitals, 
—all these, and such as these, now help me to form the 
loftier ideal of Christian heroism.” 

The truly heroic, on the battle-field as well as every- 
where else, appealed directly and powerfully to Whittier’s 
own heroic and militant nature- For very militant he 
was, a soldier by nature, and a better soldier by grace. 
As a child he listened eagerly to the stories of old cam- 
paigners. In his young fancy he went up zealously 
with Jonathan, the son of Saul, to smite the Philistines. 
Then Bunyan’s Greatheart was his favorite character; 
and the encounter between Christian and Apollyon in 
the valley had a mighty fascination for him. To the 
end he was a fighter, a fighter in the best and noblest 
sense, a fighter with the sword of the spirit, with a spirit- 
ual drum and fife ever and ever sounding through his 
lines. The warrior for a just and necessary cause, the 
soldier of the Revolution and the Civil War, who had 
‘no battle-joy,” but solemnly and simply “‘went where 
duty seemed to call,” is wreathed by none more lovingly 
than by our Quaker poet, keen and imperative as his 
divination is of a more excellent way to deal with the 
differences of men. His judgment upon his country for 
its iniquitous war with Mexico is recorded in many 
burning lines; and we well know what, had he lived to 
these latest years, his burning judgment would have 
been upon the latest ‘‘murderous exploitations of the 
weak nations by the strong.” His tribute to the men 
of Lexington and Concord strikes the same key as Emer-. 
son’s tribute to the men of Concord, while moving on 
to a yet higher strain. 


‘Their death-shot shook the feudal tower, 
And shattered slavery’s chain as well; 
On the sky’s dome, as ona bell, 
Its echo struck the world’s great hour, 


“That fateful echo is not dumb: 
The nations listening to its sound 
Wait, from a century’s vantage-ground, 
The holier triumphs yet to come,— 


‘' The bridal time of Law and Love, 
The gladness of the world’s release, 
When, war-sick, at the feet of Peace 
The hawk shall nestle with the dove !— 


**The golden age of brotherhood 
Unknown to other rivalries 
Than of the mild humanities, 

And gracious interchange of good.” 


. “Astrea at the Capitol” is the poem of ‘the Civil War 
which is most nearly the counterpart of ‘‘Lexington” 
in its solemn patience, through the maze of the imperfect 
and evolving, with things ‘‘that madden and appall” in 
the process of crushing the lie and vindicating outraged 
justice; for freedom and justice with Whittier are greater 
words even than peace. 
“Not as we hoped, in calm of prayer, 
The message of deliverance comes, 


But heralded by roll of drums 
On waves of battle-troubled air! 


“Not as we hoped; but what are we? 
Above our broken dreams and plans 
God lays, with wiser hand than man’s, 

The corner-stones of liberty.” 


Lexington, Gettysburg,—these have sacredness and honor 
to Whittier only in so far as they are inevitable and 
faithful steps toward the dispensation of justice and fra- 
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ternity in which Lexingtons and Gettysburgs become 
monstrous and impossible. His tribute to Sumner, 
noblest of all his tributes to his fellow-workers for free- 
dom, nobler even than the lines to Garrison, is precisely 
parallel to his tribute to the men of Lexington, in its 
emphasis upon the fact that the great tribune’s struggle 
for freedom was a struggle for peace. . 


“Beyond the dust and smoke he saw 
The sheaves of Freedom’s large increase, 
The holy fanes of equal law, 
The New Jerusalem of peace.” 


We honor Whittier as the poet of the anti-slavery conflict ; 
and we cannot honor him too much. We love him as the 
poet of New England; and we cannot love him too 
warmly as such. He was distinctly a local poet, I read 
in one of the best essays on Whittier ever written; and, 
in the same essay, ‘‘the only other cause besides abolition 
that roused him to the point of poetic expression was 
that of the Italian patriots.” This is a mistake; and, 
distinctly indeed as Whittier was a local poet, there is 
great danger that those who are not his real lovers and 
students may too easily fall into the way of thinking of 
him as merely a poet of New England, with limited inter- 
ests and a narrow horizon. His interests and sympa- 
thies were as broad as humanity; his culture, if not 
gained in the schools, was varied and generous; and 
well-educated men there are who would enrich their 
education by study of those poems in his pages, quite 
aside from the religious poems of universal character, 
whose subjects are not related to New England nor to 
America. He did not, like his fellow-poets, know Eu- 
rope by the seeing of the eye. 


“‘T know not how, in other lands 
The changing seasons come and go; 
What splendors fall on Syrian sands, 
fe What purple lights on Alpine snow! 
Nor how the pomp of sunrise waits 
On Venice at her watery gates. 
A dream alone to me is Arno’s vale, 
And the Alhambra’s halls are but a traveller’s tale.” 


But he read the traveller’s tales to good purpose; and a 
hundred poems show how truly he knew the lands of song 
and story by the understanding of the heart, as a hun- 
dred more show how deeply he had learned in his simple 
home by the Merrimac that other lesson which many 
of the greatest travellers have also learned, that 


“He who wanders widest, lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veils 
Than he who from the doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees, 
Feels the warm Orient in the noonday air, 
And from cloud minarets hears the sunset call to prayer.’’ 


In his work for liberty and equality here in America, he 
never lost sight of the significance of our struggle for 
the nations of the Old World; and the thought of this 
community of interest and destiny was his inspiration. 


“Hear it, old Europe! We have sworn 
The death of slavery. When it falls, 
Look to your vassals in their turn, 
Your poor dumb millions, crushed and worn, 
Your prisons and your palace walls! 


“On, then, my brothers! Every blow 
Ye deal is felt the wide earth through; 
Whatever here uplifts the low, 
Or humbles Freedom’s fateful "foe, 
Blesses the Old World through the New.” 


It was not only with the New England or American 
reformers that he worked, but, with an interest equally 
intelligent and outspoken, he pleads the cause and cel- 
ebrates the successes or laments the checks of the reform- 
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ers of England and of Italy, of Poland, Hungary, and 
Brazil. To north and south and east and west the 
windows of his busy study opened, and each morning 
brought to them his returning carrier-doves, with their 
tidings of foreboding or the olive-branch of hope. 

Read again the poems, ‘‘From Perugia,” ‘‘Italy,” 
‘‘The Prisoners of Naples,” ‘‘Freedom in Brazil,” ‘‘The 
World’s Convention of the Friends of Emancipation,” 
‘‘The Peace of Europe.” Along with the tributes to 
Garrison and Sumner and Channing read the tributes 
to Kossuth and Garibaldi and Thiers, to Ebenezer Elliott 
and Joseph Sturge. 

The poem which he addressed, in 1843, to the Reform- 
ers of England, who, like Cobden and Bright, were seek- 
ing the reform of the Corn Laws and other political evils 
in England, was the warmer because 


“The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which Heaven itself has wrought, 
Light, Truth, and Love; your battle-ground 
The free, broad field of Thought. v 


But no man knew better than Whittier how vain it is 
to cry Peace where there is no peace. ‘‘If this be Peace, 
pray what is War? ”’ he cries in his searching poem, ten 
years later, upon ‘‘The Peace of Europe,” in which he 
reviews the great armies,—the mutual suspicion, the 
exiled men, the spy, the scaffold, and the grave, the 
patriot’s prison-cell beside the banquet-hall of kings 
and priests, the Russian spider within whose web free- 
dom dies like flies—reviews them as he might review 
them in this December, 1907, when the burden and 
menace and tyranny are greater and not less. More 
stinging and severe would be the lines which he would 
send to-day across the ocean to British Admiralty and 
German Kaiser and Russian Czar; and a solemn sad- 
ness not in the earlier lines would be there now, as he © 
remembered that his own country was at last taking on the 
hoary old fashions of Europe, that the dominant interest 
of her people at this very hour, as reflected in each news- 
paper, is in her Great Armada, and the loud call of her 
Administration is a call for more battleships, and ever 
more. Can we conceive the call, can we conceive the 
pageant, stirring joy or pride in the heart of Whittier 
or Lowell or Emerson? Can we conceive an ode from 
them upon it all? There is no better test than that for 
any national policy or proposition. 

The poem on ‘The Peace of Europe” ends with the 
declaration that the ‘‘White Angel of the Lord” shall 
never rest her feet on soil accursed by slavery or tyranny. 
Liberty is the stern herald of her better day. The poem 
is the very word of Tolstoi, spoken long before. ‘‘Re- 
pent ye!”’ that is the caption of one of the Russian 
prophet’s own last mighty tractates. 

Just half-way between the address to Cobden and 
Bright and the poem on ‘‘The Peace of Europe,” in 
1848, came the memorable Peace Congress at Brussels, 
in the historic series of International Congresses in Eu- 
rope in the middle of the last century, which marked 
so significant an epoch in the peace movement. Con- 
necticut has just held, in the city of New Britain which 
was his home, a great ‘‘Festival of the Nations” in be- 
half of the movement for a memorial to Elihu Burritt. 
That noble American was the inspirer and chief organ-. 
izer of those famous Peace Congresses beginning at 
Brussels to the next of which, that of Paris, over which 
Victor Hugo presided, Richard Cobden led almost a 
thousand British delegates. In those Congresses Amer- 
ican voices urged so expressly the constructive plea for a 
World Congress and a World Court, the very program 
taken up practically half a century later at The Hague, 
that it became popularly spoken of in Europe as “‘the 
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American plan’’; and we rejoice to remember to-day 
that the one memorable poetic greeting to the memorable 
Brussels Congress was that of our own American Whit- 
tier. It is perhaps the most important of all his poems 
of peace. He paints the picture of Europe then pre- 
cisely as it was; he frames better than the faithless critic 
could do it for himself his sneer at dreams of peace amidst 
a world in arms; he knows how, 


“Rosy and sleek, the sable-gowned divine, 
O’er his third bottle of suggestive wine, 
To plumed and sworded auditors, shall prove 
Their trade accordant with the Law of Love”; 


and he answers all the arguments that Might is Right. 
Despite all the arguments and sneers, he holds God’s 
witness true, and ‘‘o’er the present wilderness of crime 
sees the calm future.’ His war with slavery and his 
war with war taught him one lesson. 


: “No truth from Heaven descends upon our sphere, 

‘e Without the greeting of the sceptic’s sneer; 
Denied and mocked at, till its blessings fall, 
Common as dew and sunshine, over all.” 


The apostrophe to the future reign of international 
justice and the triumph of the truth of God, in the clos- 
ing lines of this poem, is one of the noblest passages in 
Whittier. If there be a nobler peace poem in his pages, 
it is “‘A Christmas Carmen,” with its glad jubilations of 
hope. 

“Sing the bridal of nations! with chorals of love 

__ Sing out the war-vulture and sing in the dove, 


. Till the hearts of the peoples keep time in accord, 
P And the voice of the world is the voice of the Lord!” 


But to-day we are still in the thick of the war against 
war. We will be cheered by ‘‘A Christmas Carmen”’; 
but chiefly and for long we shall need to be nerved by 
“Disarmament.” That is the poem of Whittier’s 
especially to be read and to be taken to heart in Whittier’s 
republic, in this day of pleas for bigger and ever bigger 
naval budgets. In the struggle for justice and frater- 
nity among the nations, we are nerved by knowing that 
our poets all are with us, ever with us. It was not Whit- 
tier, but Lowell, who sang,— 


4 “Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 
_ Some great cause, God’s new Messiah” ; : 


_ and we know that Lowell and Whittier and all of their 
_ great associates in the struggle for freedom in the last 
_ century would speak with one voice as to the primary 
_ strife and duty of to-day. The ‘‘great cause’’ of to-day 
is clear, its lightnings flashing on the sky for all whose 
eyes are open. God’s new Messiah is warning this nation 
- to go with the old multitude to do evil; is calling to 
t to be true to the principles of its founders and of its 
ets, and to lead the burdened and suspicious nations 
the path of trust, disarmament, and peace. Whittier’s 
estion to us to-day is, Will you choose the good or evil 
? His solemn admonition to us, in the midst of our 
t pride of power, our multiplying temptations, and 
multiplying battleships, is:— : 
“«Put up the sword!’ The voice of Christ once more 
se? Speaks, in the pauses of the cannon’s roar, 

_ O’er fields of corn.by fiery sickles reaped 

a And left dry ashes; over trenches heaped 
_ With nameless dead; o’er cities starving slow 

‘Under a rain of fire; through wards of woe 

Down which a groaning diapason runs 

From tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sons 

Of desolate women in their far-off homes, 

Waiting to hear the step that never comes! 

O men and brothers! let that voice be heard. 

War fails, try peace; put up the useless sword!” 
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Che Pulpit. 
Civil Liberty and Religious Unity. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. Z 


Be of one mind, live in peace; and the God of love and peace be 
with you.—2 CORINTHIANS xiii, 11. 


These words, sent in a letter to the Christian community 
of the city of Corinth in the first century, come with 
greater force, because of the greater need to the whole 
Christian Church to-day. They were intended to heal 
up the division and strife then prevalent in the little 
community of believers, but after nineteen hundred 
years of division and strife in Christendom they also 
call us back to the unity of the spirit and to live in peace. 

The prospects are looming large upon the horizon. 
We are living in a large and charitable air. The world 
is making for commercial unity. There is a strong 
tendency toward international unity and religious unity: 
possibly the last thing to be realized must follow. Look- 
ing toward such an end so devoutly to be desired, there 
is ample inspiration in what has been realized by way 
of civil liberty. Indeed, religious toleration as established 
in our American commonwealths is, I take it, an inspira- 
tion toward sectarian toleration. Not only is every 
shade of religious belief tolerated by the: Constitution 
of the United States, but all religious bodies shall be 
protected in the free exercise of the particular form of 
religion which appeals to them. ‘This is so interesting 
and comprehensive an attitude that we shall do well to 
consider its implications. 

What is the meaning of a state? What are the obliga- 
tions of our life together in this America of ours? Why 
do we render obedience to the laws of our government? 
The answer to this will depend upon the intellectual and 
moral development of the citizen. Most people obey 
law because they are afraid of the consequences. Some 
do it out of deference and sympathy, some out of indo- 
lence. It seems simpler than any other method, and 
some do it in the light of reason. All these reasons are 
suggested by publicists. If all these considerations be 
put together, we shall come to some such conclusion 
as this: an individual in an organized state foregoes 
a part of his liberties in order that he may secure the 
rest. It is really a quid pro quo. ‘There are great souls, 
of course, that rise above this, but they are in the minority, 
It is an ideal and not an accomplished fact. Grant any 
man all the altruistic motives he is willing to call into 
play, the fact remains, we deposit a part of our liberties 
with the state, expecting, in return, protection in the 
exercise of the rest. 

Straining our thought into more definite shape, what 
is this state we are obeying? To whom do we render 
obedience? Who is the sovereign power? We find 
a very definite and decided answer to this in the develop- 
ment of civilization. The state among all civilized 
nations means the people. It is the people’s laws we 
are obeying: the people is the sovereign power. So, then, 
the people of the United States are saying to the indi- 
vidual, ‘‘Obey our laws, relinquish certain of your indi- 
vidual rights, and in return we will protect you in the 
exercise of your other rights and liberties.” And one 
of the things with reference to which the state promises 
to protect us is the free exercise of religious belief. 

But what is religion? What is religious belief? 
The Constitution of the United States does not define 
religion, though it guarantees the free exercise thereof. 
Now just as there are various sects of Christianity, so 
there are various sects of general religion. There has 
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been quite an evolution among Christian sectaries. 
There was a time when each of them claimed its right 
to the only form of Christianity which could: be called 
true Christianity. But with growing enlightenment 
comes modesty. Large numbers of orthodox Protestants 
~ have at last reached the summit where they can recognize 
other sects than their own as Christians. They are not 
as ready to recognize the liberals of Christianity as 
Christians. It is still more difficult for the rank and 
file of Catholics and Protestants to give each other full 
recognition as Christians. Any one that cares about the 
matter will soon conclude they have the same historical 
connection and fundamentally the same conceptions, 
albeit the Christian stream flowing down through these 
centuries has been diluted by the soil of the several 
countries through which it has flowed and the artificial 
barriers placed in the way of its progress have created 
astounding sinuosities. There is a common basic fact 
which runs through all the Christian sects, and this 
justifies us in calling them Christian. 

Another attitude is rapidly dawning upon the modern 
world, and for this we are indebted to the science of com- 
parative religion. Christianity is not the only religion. 
Some religions—most of them, in fact—are older than 
Christianity, and outnumber it in their adherents. They 
have helped to produce character: they have helped 
lighten 


“The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world!” 


They are nothing if not an incorporation of the most 
sacred things in the affairs of the soul. How, then, shall 
we define religion so as to include them all,—all the great 
religions and all the strivings which can be characterized 
as religious among the children of men, both now and 
during all the past ages as far as we know them? Re- 
ligion from this viewpoint is that attitude of man toward 
the universe, which tends to elevate his own life and set him 
an proper relations to his fellow-men. 1 think this will 
cover every case and every phase of religious life. It 
is a man’s sense of unity with the world outside himself 
together with the thought emotions and practical conduct 
which arise from it. 

So there has always been a non-human element in it. 
From earliest times the children of men have felt some 
sense of relationship to the great power in the universe, 
—something that brought thunder and lightning, some- 
thing that created the storm and caused the grass to 
grow; something that enraged the ocean and caused the 
sunbeams to dispel the night; something that created 
life and took it away. As man has advanced upon his 
upward career, he has defined more clearly to himself 


in the light of his larger view what this something was. ” 


Meanwhile it has been an object of fear, and later an 
object of love. And man has never failed to erect tem- 
ples to the worship of this supreme being. Occasionally 
an individual will condemn. the race for its so-called 
religious superstition, as indeed his family life is called 
a superstition; but he keeps on erecting temples, he 
keeps on worshipping, he keeps on communing with the 
great spirit of the universe because he cannot help him- 
self, and because there is a great soothing to his troubled 
soul in such an exercise. Feelings of divine forgiveness, 
of reconciliation, of a harmony for his fragmentary life 
become very sacred to him. Religion is man’s great 
heritage. It is man’s feeling of oneness with the very 
being of things. He can no more help this divine sense 
than a mother can help loving her child. It is a human 
instinct. 
Then there is a human element in it. 

him in right relations to his fellow-men. 


It tends to set 
And this fol- 
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lows as the night the day. Man is compelled to think 
of God in the terms of his best thought. His sense of 
religion has established righteousness in the heavens. 
That being so, he would have it prevail upon earth. No 
religion, at least developed religion, has been without 
its golden rule. Gravitation is a necessary ingredient 
in all religious life. When religion takes an eagle’s 
flight into the heavens and dwells in the realm of con- 
templation, again and again it must be brought back 
to earth to have God’s will done among men. It is 
less important to forget the heavens than to forget 
humanity. 

Religion, therefore, thus understood, is a human 
element. It is characteristic of man as man. It is so 
universal that the exceptions to it are very abnormal. 
And the exceptions are not exceptions. Every human 
being must assume some attitude, and does, toward the 
universe, and this attitude will modify his life and his 
relations to his fellows. The so-called exceptions are 
interpreted in another way. When a man says he is not 
religious, he simply means he is not religious within the 
terms of a given organized form of religion. But re. 
ligious he is in the very warp and woof of his being. 
Getting religion is therefore not the business of a human 
being.. It is simply incumbent upon him to recognize 
the religion he possesses, to transform into kinetic the 
potential energy of his being. And, when it expresses 
itself in the various forms of organization, it is for the 
state to protect all its various manifestations, and this 
the United States proposes to do. 

In other words religious toleration, as we understand 
it under our form of government, means liberty in all 
the forms in which the religious life of man wishes to 
express itself. It is a tardy recognition on the part of | 
governments that the religious principle up to the present 
time shows as much variety of expression as human 
beings manifest in the fashion of their dress. These 
manifestations of religion are what Carlyle calls ‘“church 
clothes.’’ 

By ‘‘church clothes” it need not be premised that I 
mean infinitely more than cassocks and surplices, and: 
do not at all mean the mere haberdasher Sunday clothes 
that men go to church in. Far from it! Church 
clothes are, in our vocabulary, the forms, the vestures, 
under which men have, at various periods, embodied 
and represented for themselves the religious principle; 
that is to say, invested the divine idea of the world 
with a sensible and practically active body, so that it 
might dwell among them as a living and life-giving word. 

A failure to recognize this principle on the part of the 
state has resulted in some of the gravest blunders of 
history. Acts of conformity have violated the natural 
rights of man respecting the most sacred things. And, 
although the settlers of New England came into the 
wilderness and thereby asserted the right of the diversity 
of expression for their religious attitude in many respects, 
they did not escape the prejudice in favor of religious 
conformity. The settlers in Jamestown had no reason 
to depart from the habits of the civilization which it 
sought to transplant. Thus, while separatist and Epis- 
copalian were seeking uniformity in religion and persecut- 
ing those who differed from them, it remained for a good 
Roman Catholic to sow the seeds of religious toleration © 
in this country. And, although Lord Baltimore verbally 
agreed simply to protect all who believed in Jesus Christ, 
yet the motto, ‘‘Peace to all, proscription to none,” 
soon admitted of a wider application. Religious tolera- 
tion became a part of the common law of the colony. 
Despite this, Jews and Quakers suffered somewhat; 
but the seed had been sown, and the Constitution of the 
United States at a later date had to respect what had 
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here taken place. Religious toleration is now an accom- 
plished fact, which means the recognition by the state 
of the diversity of the expression of the religious principle. 

But here is an anomaly. The state is more tolerant 
than the sectaries of organized religion. Intolerance 
is still a virtue among some of the denominations of 
Protestantism. It is still a greater virtue as between 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, and between 
both and Judaism. One of the crying needs of the time 
- is oneness of mind among the forces of righteousness. 
This does not mean the sacrificing of any intellectual 
principle which is the heritage of religious reflection 
flowing in the particular mould of a religious body. The 
world spirit has some use for that. Evolution will take 
care of it. If it minister to some human need, it shall 
remain: if not, the tooth of time shall gouge it. It does 
not mean the turning of the historical stream of a re- 
ligious organization into a new channel. This would 
be a misfortune. Each denomination has a unique 
flavor. Itisasweet savor unto God. But on no account 
must it become a stench to our nostrils. Religious de- 
nominations must be living streams, bestowing their 
beneficence upon humanity and not Salforatas. It does 
not mean the introduction of the principle of arbitration 
into the sacred realm of conviction. Convictions must 
know of no compromises. They are the final judgments 
of the soul at a particular point in soul history. In fine, 
then, the toleration and consequent religious unity for 
which we are at present pleading does not mean a 
uniformity of organization or of reflective thought. 
The world spirit will take care of these. Liberal thought 
in religion has made such rapid strides since 1859 that 
it amounts to a revolution in every department. That 
was the year in which Darwin’s “Origin of Species” was 
published. The progress made in these five decades 
insures the trend of thought in the future. We are 
moving rapidly enough upon our intellectual voyage. 
Mental digestion, as faras the race is concerned, requires 
time. Meanwhile conservative and liberal can modify 
each other’s attitude, and possibly, through chemical 
combinations, give resultants differing from both, which 
may be of inestimable value to the race. Meanwhile, 
reserving the individuality of separate religious organiza- 
tions, and retaining our particular crystallizations of 
religious and reflective thought, let us live at peace 
with each other. And the very first category of this 
modus vivendi is for each of us to treat another’s religious 
attitude in that serious and respectful manner in which 
we should like our own treated. This principle, if put 
into practice, would cover a multitude of sins. Within 
the range of my experience the orthodox brother has 
flouted such terms as atheist, infidel, irreligious, pagan, 
non-Christian, irreverent, deniers of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, at those who are full of the sincerest 
devotion to the truth and reverence toward the things 
of religion. Similarly, the liberal brother has been just 
as guilty in applying the terms superstitious, unscientific, 
paganism, blinded by dogma, unhistorical, and what 
not, to those who know in their heart and soul that they 
are moved by the deepest convictions and a deep ex- 
perience of religion. These things ought not to be. 
Those of us who have passed from orthodoxy to the 
liberal faith know the value of both attitudes. Nothing 
is relinquished by assuming the respectful attitude each 
to the other, and everything is gained. We simply 
descend from the storm and stress of intellectual con- 
structions to the depth of the ocean where all is calm, 
and we realize the peace that passeth understanding. 
Here there is unity. Here Protestant and Catholic, 
Jew and Gentile, are one in the transcendent unity of 
the religious life. Nay, still further, all religions find 
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their unity here. Our differences are important: our 
unity is more important. 

There never was a more urgent demand that all the 
forces of righteousness should unite by way of co-opera- 
tion to right the wrongs of humanity and heal civic 
diseases. In the city in which my work at present is 
done, we recently engaged ourselves in the noble task 
of introducing an ethical ideal into governmental affairs. 
Ministers and members of churches entered very largely 
into this struggle. They forgot all about their differences 
in the common struggle for righteousness. This is as 
it should be. It was not a question of theological defini- 
tion, but the application of a common basic notion of 
righteousness to the affairs of a city. We stand accused 
of having the worst governed municipalities in the 
whole civilized world, and I fear we must plead guilty. 
Here, then, is a task, and it is one of mafiy to which the 
whole Church can well address itself with all seriousness. 
In fighting a common enemy it is well to forget for the 
nonce Nicza, Westminster, Oxford, Boston, and many 
another place sacred in the annals of church history. 
Once more the principle of conscience must be introduced 
into the conduct of our municipal and political affairs. 
The attrition realized in being engaged in the common 
good, I fancy, will bring about religious unity of the right 
sort more rapidly than anything else. 

The third and final category is, Let us be jealous of 
every opportunity, as various sections of the church of 
God, to show our good will each to the other. In return 
for our civil liberty, seeing that the Constitution protects 
us all, the least we can do is to manifest good will toward 
each other. ‘The religious organizations of this country 
form a magnificent force; but what a grander thing it 
would be if in the unity of the spirit it addressed itself 
to lift humanity to a higher plane of righteousness! 
But we are not in despair. The day of the Lord is 
coming. And just as surely as we are singing each 
other’s hymns, reading the same Hebrew Scriptures, 
saying our prayers to the same Divine Father, we shall 
yet understand each other more thoroughly, sympathize 
with each other more tenderly, and work together more 
unitedly. 

ALBANY, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 

It is a simple yet a wonderful comfort to have a second 
self which is a child; to possess a childhood of feeling in 
the midst of manhood; and, when the work of the day is 
passed, to lay our folded hands upon the knees of God as 
once we did upon our mother’s knee, and, looking up, to 
say, ‘‘Our Father, which art in Heaven.”—Stopford A. 
Brooke. 

sz 


’ There must be a way of taking worry rightly, so that it 
shall do us good and not harm. Worry, rightly taken, 
should train to quietness, humility, patience, gentleness, 
sympathy. It ought not to eventuate (though it natu- 
rally does) in making others suffer because we are un- 
comfortable, in making us a source of painful worry to 
others because we are worried ourselves —A. H. K. Boyd. 
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Home and home life must never become common- 
place. The little surprises, the remembrance of the birth- 
day, the unexpected treat, the pleasure earned for one 
by the sacrifice of another,—all these belong under our 
head of spiritual exercises. Nor is there any scene of 
our life which so demands such exercise as this familiar 
scene of home, which was to be reset every day.—Edward 
Everett, Hale. 
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The Angles in the House.* 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


DOWN CELLAR. 


If in our house a thing should broken be 
(Except my leg), or has begun to fade 

(Except my mother’s cheek), ’tis quickly laid 
Down cellar, where, alas! the bins you see 

Are mostly has-beens. Here’s our old Croquet 
Whose wickets ceased from troubling long ago, 
And, near the furnace, jellied fruit a-row, 

And jammed waste-baskets, and, not far away, 
The cats’ boudoir of mildewed straw and fleas. 
And here, amid the coal-gas and the gloom 

And typhoid germs, there is an inner room, 
Seemingly one of Life’s flat ironies; 

For here is stationed,—and aye, there’s the rub! — 
The laundry, with its soapstone laundry-tub. 


UP ATTIC. 

(A Song of Many Keys.) 
I’ve modulated half an August day 
Through all the keys, and found no key to fit, 
Though I’ve been sure each time “ This must be it! ” 
The mud-wasp sizzles in the sun’s hot ray 
Against the windows unupliftedness. 
(No scuttle in the superheated roof 
Save the rats’ only, where each tiny hoof 
Dislodges plaster on my hair and dress! ) 
The spider flings his fine-spun fly-trap-ese 
For some poor insect dancing homeward drunk 
From the Moth Ball where he spied ’er. As for me, 
Though camphor and red pepper make me sneeze, 
If I can’t find a key to fit a trunk, 
I’m bound I'l find a trunk to fit a key! 


Books, Periodicals, and Morals. 


“Of the making of books there is no end,” 
observed a wise man of old. We may well 
wonder how much more profoundly the 
ancient sage who uttered these words would 
feel their force did he live in these modern 
days. The magnificent book exhibition 
that has just recently been held in London 
at the rendezvous of the great daily news- 
paper, the Tribune, and similar exhibitions 
in London and Liverpool on a smaller scale, 
under the auspices of the Daily Chronicle 
and the Daily Courier, must have brought 
home to thousands the literal truth of at 
least one sentence in the book of Ecclesiastes. 
The world is veritably flooded with books. 
Nor is there any indication of the abatement 
of this flood. The abundance and cheap- 
ness of periodicals and books of all kinds and 
varied merits and demerits have made it 
possible for every home in the land to have, 
on very easy terms, its needed supply of 
useful information, and more than its needed 
supply of useless fiction and harmful mental 
pabulum. 

This may be one inevitable concomitant 
of a certain phase of civilization. But the 
great tide of literature that we are now 
witnessing is not without its pernicious in- 
fluences, for it becomes a serious question 
what to read and what not to read. There 
is, now more than ever before, need of a wise 
ecclesiasticism in the matter of books and 
reading. Every paper or magazine exerts 
an influence of its own. ‘There is a spirit in 
every book, and this spirit quickly com- 
municates with the spirit of the reader. 
If good, it will penetrate into the imagina- 
tion, awakening the most subtile emotions, 
and, almost unconsciously to the reader, 
raise his thought and even his whole life to 
higher levels of being; or, on the other hand, 
if evil, this spirit will arouse the baser pas- 
sions and stimulate an unhealthy love for 


* With apologies to Coventry Patmore 
Gabriel Rossetti. 


and Dante 
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the sensational and the vulgar. So insidi- 
ously will the poison of depraved literature 
instil itself into the moral nature that the 
reader will not be aware of the injury wrought 
until some evil impulse or act threatens the 
ruin of reputation and character. 

We have of late heard a great deal about 
the physical and moral degeneration of our 
youth, which by many authorities is attrib- 
uted mainly to the habit of cigarette smoking. 
There is no doubt that the evil wrought 
among our boys by this habit is enormous. 
Yet may it not be that a contributory cause 
of this degeneracy is to be found in the low 
class of literature which is so abundantly 
supplied to the youth of our land, the de- 
mand for which, as a fact in economics, 
increases proportionately with the increas- 
ing supply? ‘The advent of the “Limerick” 
craze is in itself a poignant indication of the 
length or depth to which the promoters of a 
certain class of papers are prepared to go at 
the expense of the moral ruin of their readers. 
It shows, moreover, that many of these 
periodicals actually subsist on the gambling 
spirit which their kind has created. No 
less harmful is the sort of fictitious and 
prurient reading that some of these periodi- 
cals put forth week by week for the delecta- 
tion of their eager but misguided constituents. 
This class of reading, with the sensational 
penny novelette thrown in, is most far- 
reaching and destructive in its dire influence, 
for it reaches boys and girls alike. Alas, 
what a sorry spectacle we parents, preachers, 
teachers, and educators present, in permit- 
ting these evil agencies to negative our best 
efforts in the training and culture of our 
children, without making a strong and ag- 
gressive fight against them! Surely the 
time has arrived when something decisive 
and effective should be attempted by the 
guardians of society and of the state. Can 
no member of the legislature be found who 
could be induced to bring in a bill for the 
prohibition of the sale of injurious literature 
to children? 

It has been truly said that books are signs 
and symptoms of the moral and mental 
health of a people. The same remark is 
obviously true of the periodicals, monthly 
and ‘weekly, that are now so largely ousting 
the more solid and serious literary ventures. 
There is a disease of books as well as of peo- 
ple. We are subject to epidemics of sen- 
sational and unhealthy books—or magazines 
according to the vogue which current litera- 
ture may assume. When one bad novel 
breaks out, or a ‘‘Limericking” weekly 
starts on its baneful career, the contagion 
spreads rapidly, and innumerable imitations 
make their appearance without a blush. 

Another danger of the overflooding of the 
book and magazine market is its tendency 
to beget indiscriminate reading, with its 
attendant evil of mental dyspepsia. This 
unpleasant condition of mind having once 
been engendered, the taste for good reading 
becomes depraved, and good literature 
cannot be appreciated. It leads to the 
foolish habit of skimming, of forgetting all 
that has been read, save a few striking or 
sensational incidents, and to an utter in- 
ability of assimilating anything. Books 
are commonly classified under three” main 
heads,—books of fact, books of life, and books 
of art. In the first class are included works 
on science and discovery. Histories, biog- 
raphies, dissertations upon mental and 
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moral. philosophy and religion, are classed 
as books of life; while the books of art 
are those which present poetic, dramatic; 
and fictional literature. It is important 
that one should have at least a practical 
knowledge of the discoveries in the realm 
of Nature: it is still more important that 
one should have a clear and workable under- 
standing of the truths and principles of 
life. Knowledge of art, while not of primary 
importance, gives inspiration to the mental 
and moral forces of man, and so helps to 
build up the civilization and promote the 
progress of the world. 

Perhaps one of the greatest needs of we 
time is more thinking and less reading— 
certainly of the kind of reading mostly in 
vogue at the present time. A few choice 
books thoroughly read and mentally digested 
will be obviously more helpful than many | 
books merely read, but not studied. There 
is a good story of a man who would “culti- 
vate” his mind after the fashion of the age. 
He therefore bought the latest popular 
novel and undertook to read at the rate of 
ten pages each evening. A mischievous 
female member of his household placed the 
bookmark back eight pages every day. 
Thus the man’s progress in his “reading” 
was little better than that of the toad’s out 
of the well, when it jumped up four feet and 
fell back six. After many weeks the good 
man finished ‘‘reading” the book, and, 
being asked how he liked it, replied, ‘Oh, 
very well; but I think there is a little repeti- 
tion in it.” It is to be feared that much of 
the “‘reading”’ of to-day is no better. Par- 
ents and teachers, then, would do well to 
exercise every care in training the “‘young 
idea’? how to read as well as what to read.— 
The Christian Life. 


Episcopal Bishops. 


In the Anglican Church in America there 
appear to be greater opportunities than in 
the Church of England for the admission to 
holy orders of candidates from various 
classes of society, and especially of men who 
have spent some time in business. A few 
years ago a New York hotel keeper was ad- 
mitted to deacon’s orders in recognition of 
his services to a young men’s brotherhood, 
and continued in the exercise of his previous 
calling. The contrast between English and 
American ways is perhaps seen most clearly 
in the case of the bishops. In America they 
are often, but by no means invariably, given 
the title of ‘“‘Right Reverend”; but eleva- 
tion to the episcopate is not marked by any 
further discrimination from the other clergy, 
even in dress. I have before me a photo- 
graphic group of some of the bishops attend- 
ing the General Convention of 1904. Its 
general effect is rather less clerical than would 
be that of a similar group taken at a Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference in England. Several 
of them are in ordinary frock-coats, and not 
one of them is wearing gaiters. The portrait 
of the present Bishop Coadjutor of New 
York appearing in the Living Church Annual 
the year following his election showed a man 
whose attire was not in the slightest degree 
clerical, and whose complete freedom from 
any clericalism of aspect was accentuated 
by the adornment of a moustache, The story 
is told of a well-known American bishop that 
after a visit. to England, where at every 
turn the unaccustomed address of “My 
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Lord” sounded pleasantly in his ears, his 
return to American informality was brought 
sharply home to him on the quay at New 
York by the greeting, ‘‘Hullo, Bish! been to 
Europe?” As the American bishop has 
no state to keep up, his salary is correspond- 
ingly moderate. The Bishop of Chicago, 
for example, gets £1,500 a year, with an 
allowance of £200 for private secretary and 
travelling expenses. The salary of a mis- 
sionary bishop is £600. 

Both the functions of an American bishop 
and the method of his election tend to ex- 
plain his variation from the English type. 
He is not destined to occupy a seat in any 
House of Lords, so his appointment need 
‘not be influenced by such considerations as 
affect membership of the Upper House. In 
all the missionary bishoprics, and in some 
that are not so classified, there are needed 
the qualifications of an evangelist and a 
pioneer, with the readiness and ability to 

“rough it”? upon occasion. In every in- 
stance business capacity is important.—Her- 
bert W. Howell, in the Nineteenth Gentury and 
After. 


(Literature, 


THe Diary oF WILLIAM BENTLEY, D.D. 
Vol. ii. Salem, Mass.: The Essex Institute. 
This volume covers nine years at the close 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, and is full of comments 
both naive and shrewd upon current events, 
and the men and women whom the diarist 
knew in Eastern Massachusetts. The various 
records contain frequent references to the 
fathers and grandfathers of well-known men 
and women of the generation now passing 
out of active life. The successive entries 
give us something like a series of moving 
pictures. If one were inclined to pick out 
the items which illustrate the rude manners 
and loose morals of the men and women of 
that time, it would be easy to furnish plaus- 
ible justification for the statement that such 
things as were then common would now be 
intolerable. Take at random a statement 
about music in the church. He speaks of 
the conduct of the choir as ‘‘an insult to 
everything sacred,” and says, ‘“‘There is no 
part of a house of worship in which less 
‘decency is observed.”’ This complaint runs 
through his notes. There are numerous 
references to ministers in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts which would indicate that the gen- 
eral average of ministerial character and con- 
duct was much lower than it is to-day in the 
same. towns. Political controversies were 
virulent, and personal abuse was tolerated 
as a matter of course. We think if Parson 
Bentley were alive to-day, he would gladly 
record the fact that in every particular the 
general conduct of life is more decorous and 

than it was in his time. One notices 

the fact that Dr. Bentley was entirely free 
from the vice of self-laudation. Excepting 
as one might infer from scattered notes that 
he was a learned man, he sets down nothing 
to indicate it, and evidently is not thinking 
of himself as he writes. So far as the seasons 
are concerned, they come and go with the 
same irregularity which marks them in our 
own time, and with them come and go the 
various diseases which now afflict mankind. 
The influenza was sometimes a light and 
sometimes a heavy infliction; consumption 
claimed its victims; but in the case of such 
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diseases as smallpox, yellow fever, and the 
like, we note a great improvement. In one 
season fifteen thousand people died in Phila- 
delphia from yellow fever, and smallpox was 
a constant source of danger in the community 
everywhere. By the now obsolete method 
of inoculation they were, at that time, ex- 
perimenting with the disease, with doubtful 
results. We feel constantly, as we read these 
notes, the reverberation of English and French 
politics, and especially of the French Revo- 
lution. In those days Salem was just enter- 
ing upon the great commercial epoch which 
made it famous throughout the world. A 
very large proportion of Dr. Bentley’s con- 
gregation was made up of shipowners, ship- 
masters, and supercargoes engaged in foreign 
trade. One indication of this fact is to be 
found in the frequent Sunday notes asking 
prayers for people at sea. Unitarianism had 
just begun to seek public recognition, and 
Bentley, the classmate of Freeman of King’s 
Chapel, was fully committed to the new 
interpretation of the New Testament and 
the Christian religion. ‘There are frequent 
references to controversies which were not 
always dignified or edifying. John Murray, 
the father of Universalism in this country, 
was just beginning his career, and it is mani- 
fest that there was no special affinity between 
the two forms of liberal religion. We find 
the same complaint that we hear now, that 
there are few candidates for the ministry, 
One of Dr. Bentley’s neighbors in Essex 
County opposed the necessity- of public 
education for ministers and was credited 
with what was called a witticism,—‘‘ Ministers 
made here cheap for cash or short credit.” 
The training he gave them was slight, and 
yet he thrust men into the ministry by his 
energy and enthusiasm. 


THe ART oF Lire SERIES: THE USE OF 
THE Marcin. By Edward Howard Griggs. 
WHERE KNOWLEDGE Faris. By Earl 
Barnes. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 50 
cents net; by mail 55 cents.—Mr. Griggs in 
these two volumes makes an excellent be- 
ginning for what promises to be a series of 
helpful essays on the art of living. His own 
contribution, in the first volume, is a con- 
densed statement which those who have 
listened to his lectures will recognize as giving 
the spirit of his helpful philosophy. His 
office, as commonly understood, is that of an 
interpreter and a purveyor of that which is 
best in the progressive thought of the time. 
The second volume contains an excellent 
statement of the grounds for trust which 
one may have who simply confides in the 
universe as a sane, orderly, and law-abiding 
reality. It is a wise and helpful description 
of a ground of faith which may underlie the 
creed of every man who believes in God and 
a future life. 


Magazines. 


The January St. Nicholas is almost a 
White House number, Chester M. Clark 
telling in much interesting detail of “A 
Day’s Work with the President,’’—all the 
routine of one of President Roosevelt’s busy 
days,—while Jacob Riis relates the story of 
“Slippers, the White House Cat.” This 
first-of-the-year number brings the be- 
ginnings of three tempting new serials: 
Ralph Henry Barbour’s ‘‘Harry’s Island,” 
continuing the fun and adventures of the 
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old favorites of ‘‘Tom, Dick, and Harriet’’; 
Agnes McClelland Daulton’s “The Gentle 
Interference of Bab,” opening delightfully; 
and Carolyn Wells and Harrison Cady’s 
funny, very funny, “The Happy Chaps.” 
Besides all the jingles and pictures and de- 
partments there are several exceptionally 
bright short stories, more chapters of the 
fascinating ‘‘Three Years behind the Guns,” 
Gen. Howard’s story. of his experiences with 
the Indian chief Pascaul, and suggestions 
for lots of fun with ‘‘Butter-dish Toys” in 
the new instalment of ‘‘Hints and Helps for 
Mother.” ; 


The January Century contains the be- 
ginning of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s new novel, 
“The Red City,’’ and short stories from 
May Sinclair, Jack London, Charles D. 
Stewart, David Gray, Barton W. Currie, 
Katherine Metcalf Roof, Roger A. Derby, 
and Frances T. Lea,—tragedy, pathos, and 
humor being well balanced. A new novel 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is always a cause 
for congratulation, and ‘‘The Red City”’ re- 
news acquaintance with some of the charac- 
ters and scenes of Dr. Mitchell’s greatest 
success, Hugh Wynne. ‘The opening chapters 
tell in the author’s characteristic fashion of 
the coming to Philadelphia, in the time of 
Washington’s presidency, of a young Hugue- 
not émigré and his widowed mother, and of 
their meeting with Hugh Wynne. In this 
number, too, F. Marion Crawford tells the 
true story of Beatrice Cenci,—‘‘a great love- 
drama, less noble, but ever more human, 
and surely far more awful, than ‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor,’’’—basing this new version 
of a long misunderstood tragedy, in part, 
upon some recently found valuable letters 
and documents not before published: ‘The 
topics of the times’ seem especially timely: 
‘‘A ‘Demonstration’ by Gov. Hughes, ’”’ com- 
mending the State executive’s recent utter- 
ances on Civil Service Reform; ‘‘A Good 
Working Hypothesis,” the doctrine that 
things are really getting better; ‘‘Mars: a 
New Phase’’; ‘‘Hard Times and Good Books.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Reference was made in last week’s Register 
to a new edition of the works of Franklin 
published to celebrate the second centenary 
of his birth. It should have been stated 
that the Macmillan Company of New York 
are the publishers. Originally published in 
ten volumes for thirty dollars, a recent re- 
print makes the works available in smaller 
volumes at half the price. 
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The BDome. 
Bill, a Cheerful Dog. 


Bill, skipping through the country, 
Found a worried, flurried hen, 
Running here and there distracted 
And then there and here again. 


And in answer to his question 

She exclaimed, “Oh, sir, I beg 
Won’t you kindly stop and help me, 
I have just mislaid an egg?” 


As Bill was good and cheerful, 
He at once began to look, 

And he found the egg unbroken 
In a safe and sheltered nook. 


And the hen was so delighted 
That in utter gratitude, 
She gave him three tail feathers 
And some patent chicken food. 
—Children’s Magazine. 


Why Grandmother Wouldn’t. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


I was visiting Grandmother Crossman, 
and little Jane White was spending the 
day with us. When the time came for her 
to go home, I begged earnestly that she 
might be allowed to stay all night. For 
answer, my grandmother took Jane upon her 
knee, and very gently, but with decision, 
proceeded to put on her coat and hat. 

“OQ grandmother,” I cried, “don’t you 
like Jane?” 

“T love her dearly, but I wouldn’t keep 
her here all night for a farm,” replied my 
grandmother, with a loving hug. 

With these enigmatic words little Jane de- 
parted. I was perplexed, but that evening 
grandmother told her story. 

“T was a little older than Jane,” said she 
“when I teased my mother to let me spend 
the night with Sarah Lawson. We had 
been there all day, but that wasn’t long 
enough. Sarah insisted. I teased. Mrs. 
Lawson was good enough to second our 
entreaties, and mother at last consented. 

““T’m afraid she’ll be homesick,’ she said, 
as she left us. 

““Fomesick!’ I laughed at the thought. 
Couldn’t I see our house quite well from 
there? Couldn’t I see Brother Ben’s win- 
dow? Shouldn’t I know just when he was 
going to bed? 

“*But,’ said mother, 
bed before Ben does.’ 

“*But to-night, perhaps’— 

“*Well, for to-night I wash my hands of 
you. You’re not my little girl, you belong 
to Mrs. Lawson,’ and she went. 

“Sarah and I rushed into each other’s 
arms. How delightful it all was! Sarah’s 
father was a farmer, and we were to see the 
cows milked, and the pigs fed, and have no 
end of fun with the cat and dog; and after 
supper we were to play dominoes, and then 
it would be bed-time, and we'd go to sleep,— 
if we were not having too good a time,—and 
for breakfast there would be griddle-cakes 
and all sorts of good things. Could any- 
thing be more delightful? 

“But after supper, just as we were ready 
for the dominoes, a neighbor sent over for a 
quart of milk. 

‘“‘She’s an extra,’ said Sarah, ‘and I shall 
have to take it over. You'll go with me, 
won't you?’ 


‘you always go to 
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“I readily consented, and we were just 
starting fout] when a message came from 
another neighbor. 

““Mrs. Baker would like a pint of cream.’ 

“Oh, dear!’ cried Sarah, ‘another extra! 
We shall be so late with our dominoes.’ 

“Never mind!’ said Mrs. Lawson. 
may sit up until nine, to-night.’ 

“The two houses were in opposite direc- 
tions. 

“Let me go with the cream,’ said I; ‘and 
you take the milk. We shall get through 
sooner,’ 

“Sarah assented. %,‘But,’ she called after 
me, ‘if Mrs. Baker asks you to go in and 
hear her music-box, don’t you do it.’ 

“Mrs. Baker’s house was near, and I was 
going toward my own home. I looked across 
to our house. It stood higher than Mr. 
Lawson’s, and looked quite near, though it 
was really more than half a mile away. 

“““Ben hasn’t gone to bed yet,’ I thought, 
and a strange, lonesome feeling came over 
me. 

“But, if Ben wasn’t going to bed, the sun 
certainly was, and what a gorgeous bed he 
had that night! The birds were evidently 
going to bed, too. Silly little things, they 
seemed to me, and I wondered why they 
couldn’t say good-night without making 
such a fuss about it. They were getting 
quiet now, and everything seemed a little 
subdued. I wished I could see what mother 
was doing. 

“T rang at Mrs. Baker’s door, and she came 
and took the cream. She thanked me, and 
I said she was very welcome. She did not 
ask me to go in and hear the music box, 
and I was glad of it. 

“T turned to go back to Sarah’s, but the 
strangest feeling came over me. Oh, if the 
sun would only stay out until I was asleep! 
I felt forlorn,—fatherless, motherless, brother- 
less,—bereft of friends. I looked back at 
Ben’s window. It was dark. 

“YT left Mrs. Baker’s yard, fully intending to 
go back to Sarah’s, but somehow my feet 
turned in the opposite direction. There 
were only three houses between Mrs. Baker’s 
and ours. Sarah and I had just commenced 
geography, and had named them Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

“Europe enjoyed the proud distinction of 
a resident French teacher. Asia took its 
name from a queer little plot of grass, not 
unlike the picture on the map. Africa was 
the abode of a colored man-of-all-work, 
whom we all considered very wise and liked 
immensely. 

“So to Europe I ran, as fast as my feet 
would carry me. The house was large, but 
most of its occupants were on the piazza, 
admiring the brilliant colors, which the sun 
had left behind him, They did not notice 
me. 

“ Asia was farther off. The bright colors 
were fading. The woods, each side of the 
road, had grown dark and sombre. Still I 
ran, never stopping to take breath, until 
I came to the stone wall near the house. Mrs. 
Brackett lived in Asia, and Mrs. Brackett 
had a little girl two years younger than I. 
I sat down on the stone wall to rest. Some- 
how I felt like a culprit. 

“Then I heard Mrs. Brackett’s voice. 
‘Come, dear, it’s time for bed. Why! you’re 
asleep now.’ Then a faint, protesting 
voice, as the mother carried the child up 
stairs. 


‘You 
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“TI brushed something away from my eyes. 
I wouldn’t cry. 

‘On I ran, the woods growing darker every 
minute, the bird notes fewer and fainter. 
Down by the brook the frogs were croak- 
ing. How lonesome it seemed, and how 
welcome the light from Africa’s kitchen 
window! By it I could see Mrs. Carver 
sprinkling clothes, talking all the while very 
earnestly with “black James. I  tiptoed 
almost up to the open door, then, seeing that 
he was coming out, I ran away. 

“The distance to my home was short now, 
but the road was very narrow and the woods 
each side were thick with trees. Can anything 
be blacker than the woods at night? There 
was a smooth, white stone just beyond 
Africa, where I often used to sit on my way 
home from school. Sometimes Mrs. Carver’s 
cat would come out and talk with me. We 
were great friends. 

“J sat there fora minute this evening, but 
the cat did not come. There was no sound 
of any living thing but the frogs. I took a 
few steps into the darkness. It seemed to 
come close around me, as if it had me in its 
arms. I put out my hands to brush it away. 
Then I ran back to the white stone. 

“But I must go on, through that thick dark- 
ness, if I wanted to see my dear mother’s 
face that night. I started again, went a 
few steps, and stood shivering, Then the 
sound of wheels sent me back to my rock of 
refuge. As the wheels came nearer, I thought 
I recognized the rumbling of grandpa’s old 
wagon, and, when I heard the barking of our 
faithful Max, I knew that help was near. 
Max ran to me at once, lapping my face and 
whining for joy. The wagon stopped. 


“*Down, Max, down!’ cried grandpa. 
‘Why! what’s this? A child, out here all 
alone?’ 


““Tt’s Dolly!’ I screamed, and I climbed 
up beside him into the wagon. 

““Dolly!’ he repeated in astonishment. 
‘Why! I was just going down to Mrs, 
Lawson’s. I had an errand at the store, and 
your mother thought I might as well stop 
by the way and leave some of your things.’ 

“*Q) grandpa!’ I begged. ‘Please take 
me home.’ 

“Of course we'll go home, Dolly! Poor 
little girl! Why, you’re shaking like a leaf.’ 

“He put his arm around me, and I clung to 
him. Very soon I was in our own little 
sitting-room, where all was light and comfort, 
and, as it seemed to me, perfect bliss. 

‘Mother took me in her lap, and I rested 
there, a willing baby. 

“Pretty dark night for a little girl to be 
out alone,’ said grandpa, pityingly. 

‘*Where’s your hat, dear?’ asked mother. 
‘Did Mrs. Lawson want you’ to come home 
without your hat?’ ; 

““She didn’t know.’ I stammered. 

“‘«Didn’t know!’ Mother started up. 
‘Father, please go as fast as you can, and 
tell her that Dolly is safe. She’ll be dread- 
fully anxious.’ 

“‘So dear grandpa started again upon a mis~ 
sion of kindness. Mother asked me no 
questions that night, and even Ben was 
silent and sympathetic. As for me, I felt 
that I had nothing left to wish for in this 
world.” 

“‘And what did Sarah say to you the next 
day?” I asked. 

“She said she should never ask me to stay 
all night with her again as long as she lived. 
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I didn’t mind that, but%my conscience did 
trouble me when she told me how worried 
they had been. At first they thought I had 
been over-persuaded, and had stopped to hear 
Mrs. Baker’s music-box. Sarah took out 
the dominoes, and waited quietly for awhile, 
then, as I didn’t appear, her stock of patience 
gave: ‘out, and she ran over to Mrs. Baker’s 
to“investigate. Finding that I hadn’t been 
in her house at all, they were fearfully 
anxious, and started at once to look for me. 
They had almost reached Asia when grandpa 
drove up, and told them about it. 

“And ‘now, Dorothy,” said my grand- 
_ mother, as she rolled up her knitting, ‘‘“now 
you see why I wouldn’t keep dear little Jane 
Over night.” 


The Fourth Monkey. 


It was house-cleaning time, and things 
were scattered about in the queerest places. 
The parlor chairs were crowded into the 
dining-room, and the sofa stood in the middle 
of the kitchen floor, with the ironing-board 
leaning against it. A good many of the 
parlor ornaments had been put into the store- 
room, and mother had asked the twins not 
to go there to play, for fear of breaking 
something. 

The twins had on their blue sailor dresses, 
each with a white anchor in front and white 
stars on the collar; and each head of bushy 
brown hair was tied with bows of white 
ribbon. The twins looked so much alike that 
most people had long ago given up trying to 
tell which was Faye and which was Fern, 
and only said, ‘‘Here, Twinnie,’’ when they 
wanted something. 

They were waiting now for Miss Margaret, 
who came twice a week to give them their 
piano lesson. — 

“TLet’s play hide-and-seek while we wait,” 
suggested Fern; ‘‘there’s such a lot of good 
hiding places when things are all moved 
around so.” 

“Yes, let’s,” replied Faye, scampering off 
to hide under the table behind a screen of 
chairs, while Fern hid her face and counted. 

Then Fern hid behind the bureau in 
. mother’s room, and, when it was Faye’s turn 
again, she crept under the ironing-board. 

Now it was Fern’s turn to hide. When 
Faye had counted twenty-five and had sung 

out twice, “‘Bushel o’ wheat, bushel o’ rye,” 

she searched through the dining-room and 
kitchen, and then, without thinking, opened 
the door of the storeroom. 

Just as she did so, she caught sight of a 
_ pair of startled brown eyes gazing into her 
own, and of a blue sailor dress with a white 
anchor in front, and of white bows tying the 
bushy brown hair. 

Hastily shutting the door for fear her 
_ sister would rush out and get to the goal 
first, she suddenly remembered what mother 
had said about not going into the storeroom 
to play. 
_ “¥Fern’s forgotten,” she said to herself, 
“and I ’most forgot. I'll remind her when 
_ she comes,” and she hurried back to the goal 
te 0 call, “One, two, three for Fern!” 
_ But no Fern appeared. Instead, the front 
suddenly opened, and Faye heard the 
of flying feet as Fern ran out to greet 
Mis Margaret. And the game was forgotten 
as the piano lesson began. 
After the lesson Faye lingered a moment 
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to listen again to the hollow, echoing sound 
the piano made in the nearly empty room. 

All at once she heard Fern say to mother 
out in the dining-room,— 

‘No, mother, I haven’t been in the store- 
room to-day.” 

Faye caught her breath sharply. What 
could Fern mean? She wanted to rush out 
and say, ‘‘Why, Fern, I saw you there,” but 
held herself back, thinking, ‘‘I must give her 
a chance to tell it herself.” 

“Faye,” called mother, “have you been 
in the storeroom to-day? Some one has let 
the cat in, and he has knocked down the 
monkey carving and broken it.” 

The precious carving that Uncle George 
had brought from Japan! 

Often and often Fern and Faye had studied 
the three queer little monkeys, one holding 
his paws over his eyes that he might see no 
evil, another covering his ears that he might 
hear no evil, and the third holding paws 
over his mouth that he might speak no evil. 

At last Faye spoke. ‘Yes, mother, I 
opened the door a little ways before I thought, 
but I shut it again and real quick, and I don’t 
think Tiger could have gone in without my 
seeing him,” she said, looking hard at Fern 
and wondering why she didn’t speak. But 
Fern was busy tying her shoe and didn’t even 
look up. 

“Well,” said mother, at last, “perhaps I 
let him in myself.” And she went out to get 
the glue pot to see if the carving could be 
mended, 

“O Fern,” began Faye, ‘‘why didn’t you 
tell?” 

“Tell what? 
tell,” 

_ “There was, too, Fern Shepard. You 
know you hid in the storeroom that last time, 
and you know I saw you there.’ 

“Tt isn’t true! I hid behind the piano the 
last time.” 

“You didn’t!” 

aS], did!”’ 

Mother, coming back with the glue pot, 
heard the sharp tones, which had grown 
louder and louder. 

When she had listened to both sides of the 
story, she gazed into each angry, excited 
little face. It was evident that both the 
twins thought they were speaking the truth. 

“T cannot understand it,” she said, ‘‘but I 
think you must somehow have been mistaken, 
Faye,” 

Faye’s face flamed scarlet. 
know what she had seen? 

It was a long, miserable afternoon. Faye 
practiced at her piano lesson twice as long 
as usual, and then helped mother dust some 
of the furniture while Fern practised; but 
over and over in her unhappy little mind 
she kept saying, ‘‘How could she tell such a 
story?” 

Toward the close of the afternoon mother 
called Faye and asked her to go very care- 
fully into the storeroom and bring the tack- 
hammer. 

As Faye opened the door she gave a start, 
for again she met a pair of startled brown 
eyes and saw the blue sailor dress and the 
white hair-ribbons. 

And then all at once she discovered that 


There wasn’t anything to 


Didn’t she 


the big mirror from the bedroom had been | 


placed against the wall opposite the door, 
and that what she had seen was the reflec- 
tion of her own face! 


It was a very happy little Faye that} 
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brought the tack-hammer back to mother, 
and- when, later she and Fern were standing 
arm in arm before the table where mother had 
placed the mended carving, she said, soberly: 
“I think there ought to be four little 
monkeys, instead of three, the other one 
holding his paws over his forehead to re- 
mind us that we should think no evil.” —Lily 
Manker Allen, in Gongregationalist. — 


Lincoln’s Kindness to Birds. 


The incident is related by Mr. Speed, and 
is! but one of.ymany illustrations of Mr. 
Lincoln’s kindness of heart :-— 

@\Six gentlemen—Herndon, Lincoln, Baker, 
Hardin, and two others whose names I do 
not now recall—were riding along a country 
road. We were strung along the road two 
and two together. We were passing through 
a thicket of wild plum and apple trees. A 
violent wind-storm had just occurred. Lin- 
coln and Hardin were behind. There were 
two young birds by the roadside, too young 
to fly. They had been blown from the nest 
by the storm. The old bird was fluttering 
about and wailing as a mother ever does for 
her babies, Lincoln stopped, hitched his 
horse, caught the birds, hunted the nest, 
and placed them in it. The rest of us rode 
on to a creek, and, while our horses were 
drinking, Hardin rode up. ‘‘Where is Lin- 
coln?”? asked one. ‘“‘Oh, when I saw him 
last he had two little birds in his hand hunt- 
ing for their nest.”’? In an hour perhaps 
he came. They laughed at him. He said 
with much emphasis: “‘Gentlemen, you may - 
laugh, but I could not have slept well to- 
night if I had not saved those birds. Their 
cries would have rung in my ears.” 


Squirrel robbed the Mail. 


The robbing of the United States mail by 
a squirrel was a most unusual incident, 

One of the mail-carriers in the city was on 
his regular rounds, and had among his mail 
to be delivered an advertising card to which 
was attached a large walnut, inside of which 
was the matter advertised. A little squirrel, 
seeing the nut, jumped upon the mail- 
carrier’s shoulder and, running down his arm 
with lightning speed, took the nut and card 
from his hand, and then climbed a near-by 
tree, where it investigated the contents of 
the nut. 

Fortunately, upon discovering that the 
nut was not the kind it wanted, the squirrel 
dropped it and the card without damaging 
either, and they were later delivered to the 
proper address.—Primary Education. 


HAND 
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Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
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yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Western Letter. 


A Western letter has been due in the 
columns of the Christian Register for a long 
time, but the habit,of a busy person is to do 
the things that he has no escape from, hence 
the delay in writing. 

Unitarianism in the West has not made 
any very great changes of late. A number 
of our best pulpits have been made vacant by 
resignations through which other sections 
of our work profited. Through recent 
changes an interesting state of affairs has 
developed whereby a Baptist professor is 
preaching each Sunday in two Unitarian 
pulpits, and three Congregational churches 
have Unitarian ministers, 

The present financial crisis has in a 
measure injured our missionary prospects. 
Such disturbances are always felt more in 
newly developed regions than they are in the 
more settled and, therefore, more conservative 
sections, In regions where the work neces- 
sary to a conquest of nature is going on, 
there is always the element of speculation, 
and people go in debt because they anticipate 
the development of the region. Besides, 
most improvement is made with borrowed 
money. It is well known that any financial 
disturbance that causes money to become 
scarce is disastrous to the debtor. So the 
West, being the developing region of our 
country, has suffered most. In that splendid 
metropolis of the new State of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma City, our people had circulated a 
subscription paper and secured quite a sum 
toward a church building. The financial 
stringency makes it impossible for the donors 
to give the sums pledged,—the money is not 
to be had. ‘The State is rich in resources 
as yet undeveloped, the city is well-built 
and enterprising, but both the State and 
city owe for their present development, 
which causes a paralysis of commercial 
activity. This situation is repeated with 
varying intensity all over the newer West 

_and naturally affects our work. 

The conditions of life in the new country 
of the South-west are very different from 
that the dwellers of more staid communities 
know. One of these problems that is looming 
large is the negro and what to do with him. 
The Indian problem is practically settled. 
He was a foeman, and one worthy of the 
white man’s steel. As such he is respected, 
and intermarriage is rapidly settling this 
race problem. Many of the irreconcilables 
to the white man’s civilization among the 
Indians are selling the lands allotted them 
and going either to Mexico or to the wild 
lands of the mountain districts. But the 
negro has been a slave, even to the Indians, 
and as such he is despised. There are 
counties in the State of Oklahoma that will 
not allow a negro to reside in them. Even 
the porter of the Pullman keeps close to his 
car in passing through. The terrible hatred 
that seems to be growing between the races 
is likely to end in something very tragic. 

The first effect, no doubt, of freedom has 
been to lower the action, if not the character, 
of the colored man, because he seems to be 
unfit to be his own master. Unfortunately 
the colored man seems to be highly imitative, 
and, far from developing his own racial in- 
heritance, he seeks to do as the white man 
does. He looks up to the white man and 
desires to associate with him. The only 
white man that will associate with the 
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colored man in the South is the illiterate 
and vicious, with the result that the negro 
gets the worst of our civilization. In the 
days of slavery it was not so, for the house 
negro got a training and association that 
made him quite superior to his brother of 
the field. To avert great evils to come, the 
whites should see to it that the blacks have 
the best of their civilization. This can only 
be given by sympathy. It is now withheld 
by hatred. Of course this is true only of a 
portion of the race. Also no one can doubt 
but what the only way for the colored man 
to progress is through liberty, for otherwise 
what he does is not his own. The truly 
Southern attitude is that there is nothing 
in the negro to develop; that he ever needs 
and will need a master’s direction. 

This powerfully affects our cause in the 
South and South-west. Congregationalism 
has never flourished where the Southern 
element was strong—much less Unitarian- 
ism. ‘There is a breath of liberty about 
these faiths that is too much for the average 
Southerner. He desires to believe that the 
Bible is an authority for ‘‘cursed be Canaan.” 
But, though we are not desired, we are needed; 
for, unless a rational, evolutionary view 
prevails, greater evils than have yet been 
seen are to come out of the race problem in 
the South. 

That reforms are sweeping over our country 
is very apparent. In the Mississippi Valley 
it is largely taking the form of a temperance 
reform, in the South prohibition, in the 
North local option. The Southern gentle- 
man will continue to have his liquor, but he 
does not like the disorders that grow out of 
its use among the vicious white and colored 
elements. The prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, however, seems only to divert their 
depraved tastes to the cocaine habit which 
is causing insanity to prevail to a degree 
heretofore unknown among colored people. 
The better class of the poor whites in the 
South have always been opposed to the 
liquor traffic. There have been for decades 
counties in the mountain districts where 
saloons were unknown. ‘The Ozark district 
in Arkansas is quite thoroughly free from the 
liquor habit. ‘These sections are poor, but 
the people’s lives are of a fine quality, and 
most often the people are native American. 
One is inclined to think, in travelling through 
the Ozarks, from what he sees on the train, 
that of the 1,300,000 inhabitants of Arkan- 
sas 1,000,000 are babies. Race suicide is 
not to be found in this unspoiled, wholesome 
life. There is great opportunity among 
these hill people for our Post-office Mission 
work, for they have native wit and under- 
standing not to be despised, and, while very 
prejudiced, they have the simplicity of 
children. Richer sections and more sophisti- 
cated peoples might well learn from these 
hill dwellers. 

The Post-office Mission is a great help to 
our catise in the West. ‘‘The black mis- 
sionary,”’ as the tract has been called, reaches 
people who could not be induced to listen 
to our faith in a Unitarian church. The 
calmness of the “black missionary” and his 
humility, coupled with the fact that he 
comes unknown to the neighbors, makes 
him effective. The writer recently went 
into a considerable community where a 
number of families were receiving tracts 
from our mission and found that the whole 
community had been influenced by them 
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until the leading people of the place— 
judges, doctors, lawyers, and merchants— 
were ready to unite in starting a Unitarian 
church, 

The work of our church shows more and 
more every day in the growing liberality 
of those of other names. We get but small 
credit for it and none of the applause that 
usually greets a victor. This is because we 
are too much feared. More and more, how- 
ever, we are winning place and influence in 
this section, even as a denomination; and, 
while we would be content to have our faith, 
with the vast good it can bring, prevail under 
another name, we are glad to have our name 
honored, Ww. M. B. 


Child Labor Day. 


The National Child Labor Committee in- 
vites the pastors and churches of America ~ 
to set apart Saturday, January 25, or Sun- 
day, January 26, as Child Labor Day. 

The awakening of America against the 
evil of child labor is evidenced by the enact- 
ment of improved laws in eighteen States, 
and by the Congressional authorization of an 
investigation of the conditions of working 
women and children within the past year. 
Such improvement has been made, under the 
light of public criticism, that many sensational 
tales of little working children, true a decade 
ago, are based upon a description of condi- 
tions that no longer exist. 

Despite these signs of improvement, there 
are to-day hundreds of tender children among 
the two million employed engaged in forms 
of labor that deny opportunity for health 
and education and that offer a serious menace 
to the moral.and spiritual life. This sacri- 
fice of childhood lays upon the Church a 
heavy responsibility. It calls for a presen- 
tation of the subject in general, and for special 
discussion of its local aspects. 

The National Child Labor Committee is 
an organization of American citizens devoted 
to the study and prevention of child labor. 
The work is maintained entirely by volun- 
tary contributions, and includes investi- 
gations of child labor, efforts to secure more 
adequate laws and their enforcement in 
various States, and co-operation with school 
authorities for the readjustment of the school 
curriculum to the needs of an industrial 
age. That this work may be carried on 
effectively, the committee invites the 
churches throughout the country to aid by 
such offerings from the people as may be 
deemed wise, either on this special Child 
Labor Day, or at a more convenient time. ’ 

A multitude of organizations, working in- 
dependently, can accomplish little against this 
wide-spread evil, but a co-ordination of the 
churches of America will be irresistible. It 
is our mission to represent you, and to de- 
clare your convictions before Congress and 
before the governments of the Common- 
wealths of our republic. 

Addresses, essays, and reports from the 
leading American authorities on Child Labor 
are published by the committee. These 
publications describe the conditions of work- 
ing children in various industries, the rela- 
tion of child labor to the family, to health, 
to education and morals, and the efforts that 
are being made to protect our working chil- 
dren. These, together with a pamphlet 
containing special themes for pulpit ad- 
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dresses and for Sabbath-school and Young 
- People’s services, will be cheerfully sent upon 
application to the National Child Labor 
Committee, Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary, 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


Moncwre D. Conway. 


' 
BY EDWARD W. EMERSON, 


A life has gone out of sight, one worthy of 
honor, and very human, in the best sense. 
It was led by a mind earnest and always 
asking, yearning for the plane of the Divine 
_ Reason, but not willing to renounce that of 
_ the Understanding. 
Mr. Conway was a man born at a great 
epoch in his country’s history and at a point 
where lightnings were beginning to show all 
around the horizon. Family life, social in- 
_ stitutions, political beliefs, intellectual range, 
religious faith,—around all these the sky 
darkened, and before he reached his legal 
manhood the storm had struck his home and 
the field of his work, and, sweeping far he- 
yond, had involved his country. 
As a boy, by the Rappahannock, he read 
in a book, by an author unknown to him, 
but who later became his friend, 
“All that Shakespeare says of a king, 
yonder slip of a boy feels to be true of him- 
self”; and, as the stern time forced test after 
‘test on him, this boy met them as a prince 
should. 


‘So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

_ So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can.’ 


When but eighteen, he wrote a pamphlet 
and used all his money to send it broadcast, 
begging the State Convention, assembled to 
revise the Constitution, to hear him for his 
cause, and that of Virginia and humanity,— 
a plea for free schools and compulsory edu- 
cation. 
_ Then he realized that such a tract could 
never reach the poor whites, but he witnessed 
on Sundays the great power of speech in 
sermons to affect both the lowly and the 
high, Slavery, too, began to trouble him, 
and yet the tide of young Virginia’s an- 
tagonism to what they deemed Northern 
aggression began to sweep him in. 
_He grasped at the straw of justification 
offered by evolution doctrines, that pos- 
sibly the negro was not a son of Adam; but 
his ever-active conscience overthrew his 
casuistry. ‘Then he resolved to be a preacher 
- and forego the temptations to success in the 
arena of political journalism. * 
_ So, on the nineteenth anniversary of his 
- birth, he rode forth on the apostolic work of 
a circuit preacher. As he left his home, the 
x people whom he had been saying were 
‘not quite human were all there with love and 
proud prophecy of success; and his high- 
ded father said, referring to political 
ambitions: ‘‘My son, let the potshards of the 

th strive with the potshards of the earth. 
higher things, my son.” 

earliest sermon on ‘‘The New Birth” 
blamed by his senior pastor as too pro- 


“rae “The quiet, wholesome light of the 
Quakers insensibly made it impossible for 
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the germs of dogma and selfish provincialism 
to thrive.” His manly but sad appeal to 
one far off, whom he deemed a prophet, 
brought a friendly wish for his ‘‘best deliver- 
ance in that contest to which every soul 
must go alone.” 

At the death of a faithful black girl, a 
servant and friend, he found himself preach- 
ing eagerly the heresy that death was not the 
result of sin. 

While in doubt meditating his sermon out- 
side the camp-meeting, ‘‘I felt,” he says, 
“that Jesus was alive, was near me, and said, 
Poor youth! there is but one thing for you 
to do: give up all you have, even your loving 
friends, and follow your truth; even as I 
tried to follow mine, into loneliness and suf- 
fering, even unto death.” 

And soon this time of a parting of the ways 
—though happily after long years they came 
together—arrived. i 

Yet virtue and character did what they 
must to take the worst edge from parting 
and even estrangement for long years. # As 
in the case of David and Jonathan, the Lord 
was between them and had his share in both. 
The sad story is, after all, that of the sacrifice 
and the triumph of nobility and affection. 
The young apostle felt that he must go dwell 
in a land of free thought and free men and 
talk with their prophets. It was a useful 
stage in his journey. One whom he revered 
had told him that the gods generally provide 
the young thinker with friends. He was 
received with kindness and with honor by 
the best people of a remarkable age. And 
also he made at this epoch friends from ages 
and regions far remote that thereafter were 
a joy to him. The Scriptures of the ancient 
East became known to him. He was espe- 
cially consoled by finding that Krishna, dis- 
guised as a charioteer, drove Arjoona to the 
field, where the youth sees that his struggle is 
to be with his parents, teachers, and the com- 
panions of his youth. Also he read in the 
Persian Desatir: ‘Thy knowledgéd is a ray 
of the knowledge of God. O my prophet ever 
near me, I have given thee an exalted angel 
named Intelligence.’ And thereafter he 
was eased of the burden of fear of that gift 
of God. And yet such was his constitu- 
tion, his reason led him often into dark 
and waste places, and he never hesttster, 
but followed. 

But in the North this loyal man, in spite 
of hospitalities, had the feelings of an exile. 
The scorn felt by his new friends for those 
who were making him so—though he never 
posed as a martyr—could not but have a 
bitter taste. He loved his people, appre- 
ciated their goodness and the wretchedness of 
their inheritance of slavery and its attend- 
ant ills, and, as for his family, knew that the 
separation was to them a sacred duty, the 
very sacrifice of Isaac. Indeed, his best 
gifts seem the natural inheritances from the 
fine strains of his family, of their honor, their 
humility, their independence. ‘‘The Old 
Virginian Valor” was in Mr. Conway and 
ruled his life. "He followed where it led, 
risking, without hesitation, but with perfect 
frankness and good temper, the places of 
usefulness which he was happily filling, and 
often losing them, though later it happened 
more than once that his lost flocks came to 
his position. But he wore his Southern 
valor ‘‘with a difference,” for all war, public 
or private, was to him alike abhorrent, and 
this feeling he held to and bravely presented, 
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even when the war spirit was strongest. 
Yet his personal courage and utter disre- 
gard of exposure and of danger of violence 
in the looking up his father’s scattered 
slaves, and carrying them, spite of indif- 
ference and malignity, through army lines 
and border cities to Ohio homes, is a gal- 
lant tale. Again, the courage of cheerful and 
independent poverty in this country and 
in England (where it counted for more), 
must not be forgotten, nor the unfailing 
hospitality, charity, and generosity which 
accompanied it. And alike in prosperity 
and in apparent adversity, the good days, 
and the bad days, his brave and engaging 
Quixotism—I use the word reverently— 
was backed, but tempered and guided, by 
the beautiful and noble woman at his side. 

With the change from his earlier faith 
the burden of the world began to weigh 
heavily on him. As Methodism and its 
dogmas faded, “‘the new Christ, become 
Jesus, was human, and all humanity came 
with him, the world woe, the temporal evil 
and wrong. . . . Jestis was no sacrifice, but 
the exemplar of human sacrifice.’ The aim 
of the early faith was happiness, conversion; 
but the new faith summoned the soul to unend- 
ing sacrifices, sever duties, the heavy cross 
never to be laid down. ‘‘I was too young, 
half of me was a boy and wanted to play.” 
But then and thereafter he did not flinch; 
and, as the human Jesus became faint, 
mythical, to him, and age and sorrows came, 
in spite of lessening hope, none the less he 
faithfully did his best to lighten sorrows 
and help wrongs. 

Though called rationalist, agnostic, heretic, 
Mr. Conway really, all his life, remained a 
priest, faithful and withal catholic. It was 
wonderful. He had no race prejudice, no 
sect prejudice: he was willing to work with 
and, more, to praisé Catholics, free thinkers, 
Jews, ritualists, Brahmin, yes, slave-holders 
and Confederates. He took them “by a new 
handle,” human interest. His early interest 
in and praise of the Salvation Army was re- 
markable, and also his praise of the quality, 
and the usefulness of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church in England as representing, 
in outlying regions, a gospel of refinement and 
benevolence. 

His words and works through a long and 
faithful life praise him. 

With us, his friends, his works and spirit 
must have more weight than the logic which 
he followed with his own courage to a dark- 
ness into which he could not see. 

Good leads to good—and better. 


Concorp, Mass. 


A Difference of Opinion. 


A fund has been placed at the disposal of 
our publisher for the purpose of sending the 
Christian Register to ministers of denomina- 
tions other than Unitarian. This is not done 
for proselyting or advertising purposes, or 
in the hope of inducing subscriptions, but 
simply in the interest of a better understand- 
ing between denominations. A circular has 
been sent to Congregational ministers ask- 
ing them if they are willing to receive the 
paper. The responses have been too nu- 
merous for the supply provided by the fund. 
After reading the paper for some weeks, 
comments of various kinds have come from 
the recipients. One man writes that he 
did not know what he was getting into when 
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he accepted the offer and requests us to stop 
the paper. The majority of the responses 
are cordial, and show that the desire to in- 
crease good fellowship meets with hearty 
response. We print below two letters which 
cepresent extreme opinions. 


Dear Sir,—I find I must recall my accept- 
ance of the generous offer of your paper for 
one year. The-spirit of common fairness in 
the treatment of the religious opinions that 
do not wear the Unitarian complexion seems 
to be wanting. I therefore do not wish to 
read it. To consign it to the waste-basket 
unread would be dishonorable after accept- 
ing your kind offer. 

Please erase my name from your mailing 
list. 


Dear Siv,—When the offer of the Register 
for a year was made to me, I gladly accepted 
it with thanks. I would like, however, to 
express further the special interest with which 
I have found myself reading the successive 
issues. It has impressed me as the strongest 
distinctly “church paper” now published. 
The paper of my own church body is a more 
comprehensive news organ, but I take it 
that you do not endeavor to serve the Uni- 
tarian body in the same way. In its 
breadth of view, freedom of utterance, and 
literary excellence the Register occupies, 
in my judgment, a place by itself. 


Time’s Solutions. 


‘Time is one of the master mysteries of 
our human life. It eludes all our logic, yet 
there is nothing of which we are more con- 
scious. To think of it plunges us at once 
into contradictions. We speak of past, 
present, and future time, yet past and future 
exist for us only as an existing present in 
our consciousness, while the present, ere we 
have realized it, has always become the past. 
Yet this mystery, which baffles our intel- 
lect, is the all-compelling power of our lives. 
A hard power we are apt to consider it. We 
complain of its ceaseless driving, which 
hurries us out of our youth, out of our prime, 
out of our autumn hours, and carries us 
finally beyond reach of all we have possessed 
and loved, 

The disciplined soul, however, that has 
accepted the world’s order as wholesome, 
is on good terms with time. As we study it 
we find how, in a hundred ways, it proves 
itself, not our foe, but our ally. Is it not 
indeed a benediction in itself to be sur- 
rounded by such a mystery as this? It is, 
after all, so enormously interesting, this 
journey on which time carries us. And on 
the road it is perpetually working for us. 
Itself the everlasting riddle, it is also the 
great solver of riddles. The problems over 
which we puzzle our poor wits are, we find, 
one after another opened to us by that master 
key. It is a fruitful study this of the solu- 
tions of life’s question which time itself brings 
to us. 

In our personal career the years have 
been the great revealers. From the point 
we have reached in the journey it is good to 
remember the thoughts and feelings with 
which we started out. Much has been 
written by our pessimists of the disillu- 
sionment, the shattering of youthful hopes 
and faiths which life brings. True enough, 
but that is only one side. There is another 
which overshadows it, the side of marvel- 
lous. leadings and defendings and deliver- 
ances. Many of us began with an incessant 
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wonder how we were ever to find a tolerable 
place in the world. We thought of our 
manifold handicaps and incapacities; we 
looked forward to the time when the parental 
home would be gone; when those who had 
been our providers and wall of defence 
should be laid low. To the question that 
arose how then we should fend and face the 
world, there seemed no comforting answer. 
Well, with many of us, the old home and its 
upholders are gone long since, but we are 
here. How we have got here is each man’s 
story. But can any of us tell it without 
gratitude, without speaking of a guidance 
that has been wonderful? If life has not 


always realized our hopes, how much better 
has it been than our fears? What a differ- 
ence between the experience we dreaded 
and the thing as it actually happened! Is 
not Renan right when he says that there 
seems no human condition which does not 
appear to yield its surplus of happiness? 
The veterans who have learned time’s secret 
have, as message to the young, the word that, 
unless they be fools or knaves, their world 
will prove a kindly one; one indeed where 
even the fools and knaves get more than they 
deserve. 

It is marvellous how time works for us 
in the solution of our difficulties. Often it 
does our thinking when our wits are at end. 
We go to bed with our scheme all a con- 
fusion. The hours pass; we sleep and are 
lost to ourselves, and it seems as though in 
that unnoted interval another and a better 
than we had taken up and carried on our 


task. We wake with our question answered, 


And time, which does these miracles in our 
thinking, works not less mightily on our feel- 
ing. Think of the bereavements that strike 
men down; the sudden coming sorrows that, 
at the moment, it seems impossible to live 
with! How idle are words and the conven- 
tional sympathies in that hour! But time 
is the physician, the cunning mender of 
broken hearts. If it does not eliminate the 
thing that has happened it transforms it. 
We find ourselves healed, and we go on again. 
And this medicine, so potent for our manhood 
and later years, is also youth’s panacea. 
Often in the life of families we see lad or 
lass developing a puzzling, ugly streak of 
character. Jock or Jean in their teens are 
showing odd morbidities, unwholesome likings 
or antipathies. There is a hint of some 
primitive strain in them that shows itself 
in this general boil-up of the young blood. 
Dire predictions are uttered by family Cas- 
sandras as to what these budding repro- 
bates will come to. But guardians of ex- 
perience, while keeping an eye on the young- 
sters, will not be unduly anxious. They 
know the symptoms and how time heals 
them. So many in like case have they noted 
who, as the months and years have glided 
on, have shed that early uncouthness as the 
spring flower breaks out from the rough 
sheath that held it. 

®But time’s solutions exhibit themselves 
over other, wider areas than those of our 
personal life. History is full of them, and 
not least the history of religion. If we take 
up the study of Christian theology, we find 
there is scarcely one of its questions in the 
determination of which time has not proved 
a.decisive factor. It is impossible here to 
show this in ‘complete detail, but we, may 
take one or two points. The early Church, 
for instance, was convinced that the Second 
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Coming of Christ, in sudden, catastrophic 
manner, would take place inits ownage. The 
years proved them wrong. But the expecta- 
tion of an immediate appearing still sur- 
vived. Each generation believed it would be 
the last. Nothing is more striking than the 
testimony of the early Christian literature 
on this point. At times the belief became 
an obsession, and people in crowds gave 
up business, forsook their homes, and fled 
into the wilderness to be in readiness for the 
great event. To-day, when science has 
opened to us the true relations of time to 
our planet, of its immeasurable past 
and of its probable future destination, 
the reaction on theology has been as inevit- 
able as it is profound. The time-lesson 
here has been a momentous one. It has 
shown us that primitive apostolic Chris- 
tianity, with all its glorious and heavenly 
inspiration, was nevertheless capable of 
making great mistakes on most important 
themes. A hard lesson, indeed, and, be it 
said, of farther reach than we have yet all 
of us realized, and the bearing of which on 
some other theologic positions has not been 
fully so far determined. 

This question of an indefinite duration of 
our planet, and of man upon it, raises a 
further difficulty which no serious mind can 
help pondering. If the Pithecanthropus, 
herald of the human race, was living in the 
Pleiocene period some three hundred thou- 
sand years ago, what reason is there for be- 
lieving that our race, ever developing, will 
not be here three hundred thousand years 
hence? But how, in that far-off time, will 
it have fared with Christianity? We are 
in the twentieth century from its origin, 
and we trouble enough, for that brief span, 
in getting right views of its origin and history. 
How will it all appear to our descendants, 
who are three thousand centuries from it? 
Yet the question, though intrusive, is never- 
theless, in a way, an idle one. For the pre- 
vious history of religion makes us quite sure 
that time, which here creates our difficulty, 
will be itself the solver of it. Each genera- 
tion in matters spiritual obtains its own ad- 
justment. The future, we may be sure, will 
not contradict the past. The world order is 
a planned one, and, though the scheme is on 
too vast a scale for our full comprehension, 
we can see at least that everything in it 
fits everything else. There has been no 
waste in history any more than in, physics. 
The Christian Gospel came in its time and 
will accomplish its result. The ideas and 
forces it represents are divine and eternal, 
and, in ever-varying forms, will go on de- 
veloping themselves through all the ages 
to come, Z 

There are wide stretches of this theme, 
opening in other directions, which tempt us 
were there time left to follow them. One 
might, for instance, show how doctrinal 
disputes which have fiercely divided the 
Church, and where neither side could con- 
vince the other, have had time as their final . 
arbiter. Where, to-day, is the Quarto- 
deciman, where the Quinquarticular contro- 
versy? The years have rolled, new per- 
spectives have opened, new interests emerged ; 
and the once-burning questions have been 
settled by being forgotten. 

We come back, however, from these regions 
that we may end, as we began, on the per- 
sonal noté. If we would make the best of 
life, we shall cultivate the time solution, In 
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the battle we want all our allies, Often 
enough, if we are wise, we shall let them fight 
for us while we gather strength by sitting 
still, And of these allies time is one of the 
best. Let him do his work. “Let no mo- 
mentary collapse hurry you to a conclusion 
of despondency, far less of despair. 
the oncoming wave roll over you, if it will. 
It may buffet, but it will not drown. Hold 
on. ‘The night may be dark, but the sun will 
arise to-morrow. 
. Whatever betide, we are all moving on 
____ towards the greatest of time’s solutions, that 
of death. There is no better way of thinking 
of death than as a solution. It is surely 
_ that more than anything else. More and 
more, as we journey on, the conviction im- 
presses itself that the course of things here 
is an enigma the unriddling of which lies 
elsewhere. To the developed soul the end 
comes finally to be regarded as the crowning 
boon of all the good things of the journey. 
_ For it is an unveiling. Here, at best, the 
‘5 A051 sunshine struggles through thick mists. 


_ the sky is clear and the light undimmed.—/. 
_ Brierley, in the London Christian World. 


‘Mrs. Sarah A. Browni 


The cause of liberal religion has lost one 
of its most loyal supporters in the death of 
Mrs. Sarah A. Brown of Worcester. In 

Deshi) life she struggled free from the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of her tradition and education, 
and her whole life was a beautiful testimony 
in word and deed to the faith that burned so 
_ brightly in her. To the whole field of Uni- 
Deedes work in church and mission she de- 
% voted a finely-trained mind and a whole- 
__ souled enthusiasm. Any appeal from the 
unfortunate found her sympathies quick and 
_herhelp sure. The fugitive slave, the prisoner 
in our jails, whoever was cut off from the 
light was her especial charge. ‘Through her 
husband, Theophilus Brown, now long dead, 
of Thoreau and other literary men of 
- time, the broadest culture was open to 
‘keen appreciation. Mrs. Brown’s private 
‘a nies was filled with neighborly kindness 
ards all people, and the enjoyment of all 
things good and beautiful. Her last brief 
ess came upon her as she was just com- 
ing a paper for the League of Unitarian 
omen, and those who heard it read, as she 
lay dying at the age of eighty-two, felt the 
orce of a keen active mind. 


Isles of Shoals als Hymn- book. 


es has been appointed by the 
c tors of the Isles of Shoals Summer Meet- 
Association to prepare a small hymn- 
} is use at those services. This com- 


and others who may be interested. 
e desire to have this collection espe- 
h in hymns of nature-love, of the 
rit of peace, and the music of the sea, 
ug horrme of course, include many of 

e n and earnest ethical inspira- 
peat elses suggestions of every 
s of hymns to be included, original 

‘ Suu cpaaeathat mat ibe ceed, 
nsel as to method and content. Of 

the committee must assume final 
sibility in selection and must set the 


Let | 


But its faint beams assure us of a realm where |. 
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and a working “together” with the Young 
|People’s Religious Union and with the 
church, Whether the lessons in any given 
Sunday School are graded, one-topic, or 
individual, there ought to be teachers’ meet- 
ings. This brings the minister in living 
contact with the school’s life and problems. 
| There is nothing like the esprit de corps which 
always results when workers in a common 
cause meet regularly for consultation and 
cheer. 

Finally, in the word appreciation I find 
the key-note of the right spirit which should 
/possess a Sunday-School worker in any 
position. It is a great enterprise in which we 
are embarked. As one correspondent has 
recently said: ‘‘The Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society has in charge the welfare of the Uni- 
tarian denomination, and carries on its most 
important work.’ Which means, not that 
our organization is everything, but obtains 
this high value by its representative capacity, 
It represents the coming generation; it 
represents the spread of our faith; it rep- 
resents enlightenment of religion; it rep- 
resents the hopes of the homes and character- 
building. All this it represents by virtue 
of its alliance with the multitude of Sunday 
Schools throughout the land. We need to 
appreciate these facts and take the large 
view as we enter the New Year. Let our 
lines be long and radiating, while we apply 
ourselves faithfully to the nearest duties. 
\When the appreciative spirit with regard 
to the moral and religious education of the 
young arises to its proper height, ordinary ~ 
obstacles fade away, and we are inspired 
to continuous effort by the thought of the 
grand cause in which we are enlisted. 

Epwarp A. HorTon. 


standard of selection high. Since the col- 
lection must be small there can be room in 
it only for what is unqualifiedly good and 
fitting. To help meet this ideal we in- 
vite most cordial co-operation. 
G. H. BapGEr, 
Chairman, 


{ 
104 EAst 20TH StReET, NEw York. 


An Organ Offered. 


The Unitarian Society in Bangor, Me., has 
‘a pipe organ of thirty-six stops, valued by 
Hook-Hastings Company at from $500. to 
$800, which will be nearly given away to 
a Unitarian Church, if it will be removed 
within the month. Address, A. R. Scott, 
Bangor, Me. 


Gnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


New Year Greeting. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
greets its associates all over the country, its 
coworkers and supporters, with hearty 
New Year good wishes, Our duties, like so 
many others in this world, are of a mingled 
character, There are encouragements and 
discouragements. However familiar the in- 
junction may be, it is one well worth reviving 
on the threshold of another annual journey,— 
Let us look on the bright side. 

The triangle of my meditations at this 
moment might be indicated by the signifi- 
cance of three words,—Organization, Co- 
operation, Appreciation. However much 
laughter may be raised at the habit of mak- 
ing resolutions when the New Year appears, 
let us break the force of the ridicule by calling 
it a review time, that is, we stand still and 
ponder. Certain facts appear more promi- 
nent than others, and certain conclusions 
naturally follow. If the review is sincere and 
intelligent, we do well to hitch our purposes 
to these wise inferences. What are some 
of the efforts we ought to make and where 
should the emphasis be placed in our Sunday- 
School affairs ? 

By organization I mean a more careful 
conduct of the Sunday School. There is 
always a chance for improvement even in the 
best. I recall that much of our trouble at 
headquarters arises from the failure to have 
proper Sunday-School officers. Frequently 
a treasurer is elected who gives no attention 
to the bills that are rendered, and is never on 
hand with an account of his stewardship. 
Secretaries are often found missing in attend- 
ance, and their records are poorly kept; so 
with many other features of the Sunday 
School where system means a great deal. 
Indeed, some Sunday Schools fail to organize 
except by the election of a superintendent. 
I am far from believing in mechanical 
methods as sources of true Sunday-School 
life. System can be overworked till you hear 
the wheels rattle and detect the odor of the 
lubricating oil, I mean by organization the 
intention, at the opening of the New Year, 
to keep things in shape, maintain order, 
and instil a sense of coherency and purpose 
throughout the whole school. 

By co-operation, the second point to be 
emphasized, I refer to the value of teachers’ 
meetings. Take heed to good fellowship, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Joint Meeting of the Universalist and 
Unitarian Young People. 

On January 29 there will be a joint meet- 
ing of the members of the Young People’s 
Christian Union (Universalist) and the Young 
People’s Religious Union, at the South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston (Exeter and New- 
bury Streets). 

Rev. Edward Cummings will conduct the 
service, and Dr. Hamilton, president of Tufts 
College, will deliver an address. 

The meeting will be preceded by a social 
hour, that the members of both denomina- 
tions may intermingle and become better 
acquainted. 

Will the officers of the various unions bring 
this meeting to. the attention of their mem- 
bers early in the month, and urge them to 
reserve the evening of Wednesday, January 
29? 

*Tnwitetiona will soon be sent directly to — 
all the unions within a ten-cent car ride of 
Boston, 

In the early days of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, occasional rallies were held 
with the Universalist friends of the Young 
People’s Christian Union, and much of profit 
and of usefulness was gained by this com- 
bination of forces. 

Of late years such union meetings have not 
been so frequent; and, now that this one has 
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been brought about by a committee in the 
Boston Federation, appointed for this very 
purpose, it should be especially well attended 
by our own Unitarian young people, and it is 
hoped that a large number will plan to be 
present on this occasion. 

Although invitations are to be sent to the 
unions near Boston, those at a distance will 
be doubly welcome; and we should also be 
glad to see all of our older interested friends 
among the congregation on the evening of 
Wednesday, January 29. 


The 1908 Calendar. 


The Calendar Committee wishes again to 
call your attention to the 1908 edition, ‘“‘The 
Peace Cry!” 

The new year is already with us, and, if 
you have not yet provided yourself and 
your friends with one of these useful calen- 
dars, equally convenient for resting on the 
desk or hanging on the wall, it would be well 
to attend to the purchase at once. 

If you have not seen the sample, pre- 
viously mailed to the president of your union, 
ask him to exhibit it to you, and then send 
your order to Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., and it will be promptly for- 
warded to your address. Price, 50 cents 
singly; special rates by the dozen or half 
dozen. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, January 8, will be conducted 
Rev. H. C. De Long, of Medford. 


The first of two lectures by Prof. E. C. 
Moore on\“‘The Naturalization of Chris- 
tianity in the Far East” will be given at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Monday, January 
6, at 2.30 P.M. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held Monday, 
January 6, at eleven o’clock in Room 3, 25 
Beacon Street. Officers of other branches 
are cordially invited. 


The Association of Ministers in and around 
Cambridge will meet at the home of Rev. 
Hilary Bygrave, 20 Oakley Road, Belmont, 
Monday, January 6. Luncheon at 1. Sub- 
ject of paper, ‘“‘Parson and Poet.” Take 
Waverley electrics at Subway, and get off 
at Oakley Road. 


At the afternoon services of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, during the present season (the hour 
is 3.30, and all seats are free) the preachers 
are to be, generally, professors in the Har- 
vard Divinity School. The dean of the 
School, Rev. W. W. Fenn, Dr. Peabody, 
Dr. George F. Moore, Dr. E. C. Moore, and 
Prof. J. H. Ropes, will preach in turn, 


Rev. H. H. Lloyd"of the Christian Church, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
_ ship for the Southern States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. In 
accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (Dec. 21, 
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1907) he will be received into full fellowship 
unless meanwhile the Executive Committee 
shall take adverse action. George A. Thayer, 
William H, Ramsay, Marion F. Ham. 


The South End Industrial School will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary at the 
annual meeting of the corporation, which is 
to be held at three o’clock, on Wednesday, 
January 8, in the school building, 45 Bart- 
lett Street, Roxbury. Addresses will be 
given by Mr Edmund Billings of the Good 
Government Association, and Mr. Edward T. 
Hartman of the Civic League. Tea will be 
served at the close of the meeting, and all 
friends of the school are cordially invited to 
be present. 


Six lectures by Charles Zueblin, B.D., 
professor of sociology in the University of 
Chicago, will be given at Parker Memorial, 
Appleton and Berkeley Streets, at eight 
o’clock, on successive Sunday evenings, begin- 
ning on January 5. I. ‘‘Temperament and 
Personality”; II. ‘‘The Constraint of Ortho- 
doxy”; III. “The Decay of Authority”; 
IV. “Religion and the Church”; V. 
“Religion and the State”; VI. ‘‘Impersonal 
Immortality.” The public invited. No 
tickets required. 


The managers of the Tuckerman School 
of Boston offér a course of lectures to stu- 
dents to be given at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
at four o’clock. Admission will be by ticket, 
and communications should be addressed 
to Mrs. C. S. Atherton, 25 Beacon Street. 
The introductory lecttre will be given Janu- 
ary 7 by Rev. S. A. Eliot, on the ‘“ Personal 
Element in Religious Education,” and the 
first of four lectures about Sunday-school 
Methods will be given January 8 by Mr 
Albert E. Bailey, on ‘‘How to Arouse In- 
terest.” Fuller announcement will follow 
next week. 


Meetings. 


THE Boston Sunpay-ScHoor UNIon.— 
An unusually large number of delegates was 
present at the Christmas meeting held 
December 16 at the South Congregational 
Church. The meeting was called to order, 
after the supper, with the singing of carols 
by a chorus of young people from the Dis- 
ciples Sunday-school. The President and 
delegates joined in the Christmas service 
from the Service Book, which was enriched 
by special songs, finely sung by the young 
people. The speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Crothers, who spoke on the subject, 
“What Christmas should mean to the Uni- 
tatian child.” He began by saying that 
there are two sides to Christmas which 
might be considered. First, it is a preat 
celebration of joy, not peculiarly Christian, 
but known also to the Romans and Scan- 
dinavians,—a great festival in which old and 
young joined in midwinter. Banished from 
old New England because it was not neces- 
sarily a Christian festival, but adopted trom 
the pagan past, the larger thought of human- 
ity has brought it back, and it has become 
a festival of human nature rather than a 
particularly Christmas festival. What this 
side of Christmas should mean, it is unneces- 
sary to speak of: we can learn best of our own 
children who know better than we how to 
enter into it. The other side does not 
necessarily} belong to the gift giving and 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. \ 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. — 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. : 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. - 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


other symbols of joy, but is very important 
for all who are teachers of the young. It 
opens a much more difficult question, one 
we cannot ignore, when we look back and 
tell the children something about what the 
Founder has been in the religious history of 
the world. What we want Christ to mean 
to our children depends much on what he 
means to us; but this thought is difficult to 
pass on. It is difficult to talk simply and 
naturally about Jesus, because a tremendous 
change has been taking place in the mind of 
Christendom about him. Two thoughts 
about him can be passed on. One, the tra- 
ditional idea of the church that he was God, 
who was born, suffered, died, arose, and 
ascended into heaven. This thought is not 
comprehensible to the child, but can be 
taught. The other can also be taught that 
Jesus was a man. This is comprehensible 
because they know what men are. But 
people do not change suddenly from one idea 
to the other, and it is almost impossible to 
tell what we feel and think because though 
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we may say he was a man, we have the tra- 
ditional idea around us, and this feeling is 
difficult to give to children who have not the 
same background. How, then, can we teach 
them? Every teacher should ask himself, 
What is, after all, the important thing I want 
to impress on their minds? He should try 
not so much to teach a doctrine about him, 
but to bring a newideal. There are doctrines 
that fall short of actual Deity, but which take 
him out of human ‘sympathy, such as the 
doctrine of absolutely perfect personality. 
It is impossible to describe such a personality 
and make it attractive. In talking to chil- 
dren, it is better to approach the life of 
Jesus in the way that is most simple. We 
should start out without any desire to prove 
anything about him, but with the idea of 
showing what is good and beautiful, and, little 
by little, instinct will take the teacher to 
the New Testament. The best approach 
is not by the history of the past, but through 
the experiences of the present day, and we 
should search for examples of the good life 
to give the carrying power which takes us 
back to the Life of Jesus. The reason why 
the Bible still holds its own is because it 
answers to present day experience, and why 
Jesus holds his place in the hearts of men 
is not on account of any theory about him, 
but because when we go about our business 
we find a response in his experience that 
helps and. cheers us. People who have 
passed through some of his experiences can 
best understand and appreciate his life. 
Teachers should come to the life of Jesus not 
for the formulation of views but to draw 
simple, practical lessons from the story of 
that life. Dr. Crothers then quoted at length 
from Whittier verses showing the deep, 
spiritual thought and faith of one who had 
broken away from tradition, and closed with 
the thought that it is through men of such 
spiritual recognition as this that the creed 
of Christendom will be transmitted to the 
future. 
Churches. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: During 
_ the winter months a six-inch Paragraph 
Pulpit is being published in a local weekly, 
the expense being defrayed by the Alliance. 
The one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the parish will be 
observed in March and April by a series of 
five Sunday evening addresses by leading 
representatives of as many churches upon 
their several denominations. 


Str. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: Services of dedication were 
held in the new church Sunday, Decem- 

ber 29. The morning service was begun at 
swe o’clock and Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
of Cambridge, Mass., preached. The even- 
_ing service was begun at 8 o’clock and short 
addresses were given by Rev. P. Ilgen, 
_ Ph.D., George R. Dodson, Ph.D., of St. Louis, 
George R. Gebauer, of Alton, Ill., and Wilson 
_M. Backus, of Chicago, Ill. On Monday 
ing, December 30, a reception was 
Rey. Samuel M. Crothers at the Wash- 
Hotel, 


TINEYARD HAVEN, Mass.—The Unitarian 
“Society, Rey. Israel P. Quimby: In the death 
of Mrs, Abbie Cromwell-Howland, the so- 
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decimate our ranks, 


school, 
Baptist Church, and her testimony to the joy 


and happiness of the Christian life was often 
heard in their prayer meeting. But so broad 
and full and deep was her Christian character 
that it outgrew the bounds of the narrow 
creed and broadened and deepened into the 
fulness of the Unitarian idea of the univer- 
sal fatherhood of God, the universal brother- 
hood of man, and the Christ as the savior of 


all mankind. She had time and means and 


she consecrated these to the Unitarian 


Church; but she lacked health, yet at church, 


in the Alliance, in the Sunday-school, she 
was always in the lead even when she grew 
pale and had to catch her breath as the 
cutting knife-like pain pierced her frame; 
halting for a moment she would again take 


up her work. But after years of fighting, 


and working and cutting of the surgeon’s 


knife, she was at last wounded to her death, 
but not until she had seen a beautiful chapel 


built upon a lot she herself had given, not, 


until she had seen her church self-supporting, 
not until she had seen a pastor settled over 
it and living among people, did she give up 
her life work. Never had the Unitarian 


Church in all the land a more devoted lover 


and worker. This death took place as the 
church was entering on the vacation month. 
Mr. Quimby remained over to attend this 
funeral, at the earnest request of the de- 
ceased. Much interest has been manifested 
during the summer, and several families from 
New York, Boston, and Providence, have been 
constant attendants and contributed to the 
financial support. One lady gave $100 to 
assist, and many aided by money and assist- 
ance at our annual sale and supper. De- 
spite the great loss the society is looking 
forward to the winter’s work with hope and 
courage. 


WaALPoLe, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Church: The services of ordination and in- 
stallation of Rev. Louis Claus Dethlefs was 
held on Thursday, December 26, at 7.30 
p.M. ‘The services in the church were opened 
by an organ prelude followed by the report 
of the Council which had preceded. Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance reported for the Council 
that the examination had been satisfactory, 
and it had been voted to proceed with the 
ordination as given in the program. 
The prayer of invocation was given by Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt of Hopedale. Rev. George 
Browning Spurr read selections from 1 King 
x. and from John x. The sermon from the 
texts, 1 Cor. ii. 9 and Hebrews xi. 22, was 
given by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
of Boston, The people of to-day are look- 
ing for the truth, but care supremely for 
what the senses tell us is true. We place 
our whole reliance upon facts. We are 
accustomed to admire the man who does 
things; that is, who achieves tangible results. 
But nothing has ever existed that has not at 
first been the thought of some one person. 
An institution is but the shadow of some 
one man. ‘The greatest things in life have 
come from those who placed their confidence 
in the spiritual side of life, and of those who 
did not look for immediate results. The 


address to the minister was given by Rev. 
ciety has met with a sad loss that seems to! J. H. Applebee of Attleboro. Mr. Applebee 


In her girlhood Mrs. 
Howland had a deep religious experience, 
and the charms of a Christian character were 
evidenced when she was in the Sunday- 
She grew to womanhood in the 
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said it was to be a simple talk of man to 
man. Weare to talk of why we have taken 
up the work of the Christian ministry; 
certainly not because we must, for oppor- 
tunities in many ways were open to us; it 
is because we see that there is work to do in 
God’s world and we must see that some of it 
is done. We have dared to dedicate our 
lives to this work for God; we must speak 
the truth as we see it; we must be manly 
men in our ministry. We cannot afford to 
be a curate’s assistant to help distribute 
afternoon tea: we cannot afford to do this 
kind of work. We must be glad with him 
that we have entered upon his work. Our 
business is to preach truth and honesty to the 
world. There may be few philosophers in 
the pews and perhaps not one theologian, 
but there will be people with hearts, and to 
them we must preach. The way to write a 
sermon is to sit quietly, and to wait until 
God shall speak. A sermon is not meant to 
be something, but to do something. When 
you leave this church if you have left behind 
you hearts that have been lightened and 
helped, you have done your work well. 
The right hand of fellowship was given by 
Rey. W. I. Lawrance of Winchester. Mr. 
Lawrance said the minister must be a man 
among men, but he must emphasize spiritual 
things; especially it is your privilege to come 
in contact with individual lives at the most 
sacred times. What a privilege to baptize 
a child, to marry a man and a woman, to 
speak comfort to those who mourn! I re- 


Business Notices. ° 


Hutsonville, I1l,—We are reaping a great deal of 
good from your star system, and many thanks to its 
author. Flora Musgrave. Address all orders to Rey. 
A C Grier. Luther. Idaho. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev George D Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Richard W. Boynton 
will be, after January 1, West Perry Street and Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Deaths. 


ROGERS.—At Gloucester, Mass., December 18, 1907, 
Lucy D , widow of George H. Rogers, in her g4th year. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. $. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 
“ Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman 
7 YEARSOF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
l ri Mass. cA ay, Fever sete, gen! py nest se 
i i arb, es out by trolley. 
Gar. ju sovnted | F S Read. Hightand Sorings. Va. 


Frank S. Waterman 


The widow of a Unitarian minister living in a pleasant 
village would like to share her modest but comfortable 
home at a very moderate expense with a_middle-aged 
woman of refinement. Address 60 South Street, West- 


boro, Mass. 
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joice with you to have entered upon this 
beautiful work. Be sure to see'the divinity 
in all things and feel that this life is a sacred 
privilege. The address to the people was 
given by Rev. Joseph Cady Allen, the former 
pastor of this church. Mr. Allen said; “The 
sincerest expression of friendship is plain 
but kindly speech. In this spirit I will speak 
plainly to you but will not scold. I will not 
merely remind you of your obvious duties, 
but tell you of some that are less apparent 
but evident upon reflection, What is the 
purpose for which you call a minister? Is 
it not to be a spiritual leader, an advocate 
of righteousness? This is his office and you 
should always respect it as such. This re- 
spect for his office consists in believing in 
its importance, in takingit seriously. Proper 
respect for your minister’s office requires that 
you attend his preaching. If the regular 
preaching once a week is important so is the 
regular attendance. You do not treat your 
minister’s office with proper respect if you 
fail to attend regularly upon his preaching 
except for strong and worthy reasons. The 
minister is not simply a preacher; he is the 
spiritual head of the church; he is also the 
exponent of principles and ideals for which 
this church stands. It is part of his duty 
to see that the church itself remains true to 
its principles and ideals. He must be ac- 
corded sufficient authority to meet this 
responsibility. Heisin charge of the Sunday 
service; it is his duty to see that each por- 
tion of it is properly related to this end; 
he should control every part of the service, 
the music as well as the rest. It is his duty 
to oversee the instruction in the Sunday- 
school, and his proper authority should ex- 
tend over any entertainments, social gather- 
ings, or money-making schemes of the church 
or its allied organizations. ‘The minister is 
the leader of the church in its mission to 
make life purer, sweeter, and more noble, 
to advance the moral standards of the com- 
munity, to uphold righteousness equally in 
public and private lifer Be loyal to him and 
follow his leadership in a willing, hopeful 
spirit. Be ready to co-operate with your 
minister in any effort he may make to show 
that this church is not only good, but good 
for something: help him in a large sense to be 
a minister of God to the world. Proper re- 
spect for the office of the ministry requires 
that you keep the high purpose of this voca- 
tion continually before your minds and see 
to it that your minister is helped and not 
hindered in the performance of his real work. 
Encourage him in that work of religion to 
which you have called him, and to which he 
has devoted his life: Remember that he is 
young and much depends for him upon his 
success here. Will: you see to it that by 
your attitude to him, by your response to 
his appeals and co-operation with him in his 
labors, you keep aglow within him the 
enthusiasm that now warms his breast? Will 
you cheer his heart that he may bring cheer 
to others? Will you make this first settle- 
ment of his a source of encouragement to 
him in all his work hereafter?’’ Mr. Allen 
closed with the words of congratulation to 
pastor and people. The program of the 
evening was interspersed with music by the 
choir of the church and hymns sung by the 
congregation. The church was suitably 
decorated for the occasion, and also the season, 
with evergreens and holly. It was an even- 
ing long to be remembered by those present. 
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WAVERLEY, Mass.— Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Charles A. Allen: On the first Sunday of 
January the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
formation of the Unitarian society in 
Waverley will be observed with appropriate 
exercises. The pastor will preach in the fore- 
noon service on the history of this society 
during the past twenty-five years and the 
changes that these years have seen in the 
religious thought and life of New England. 
In the evening at 7.30 Rey. Bradley Gilman 
of Canton, who was minister of the Belmont 
church twenty-five years ago, and was very 
active in organizing and strengthening this 
Waverley parish, serving as its minister for 
two years, while also minister in Belmont, 
will preach. There will be special music. 


WAYLAND, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
S. C. Beach, D.D.: On Christmas Day the 
old First Parish was made the recipient of 
a noble gift. A communication was re- 
ceived on that day by the Parish Commit- 
tee from Mr. Jonathan Maynard Parmenter, 
a native and a life-long citizen of the town, 
offering to the parish the gift of a parsonage 
as a memorial to his brother, the late Henry 
Dana Parmenter. The estate offered faces 
the church green, and has ‘been entirely re- 
modelled by Mr. Parmenter to adapt it to its 
new conditions. The house, formerly known 
as the ‘‘Captain Pousland house,’ has been 
made to conform architecturally to the fine 
old church across the way, built in 1815, 
standing in dignity in its ample grounds 
under itselms. Architectural details of the 
church have been repeated in the ornamen- 
tation of the house, notably in the front 
entrance and porch, to the end that a har- 
monious combination of the buildings and 
estates might be obtained. Every interior 
feature and adjunct of a modern house has 
been installed, and, as offered to the church, 
the new parsonage is one of the finest and 
most perfectly equipped residences in the 
town. This gift commemorates at once a 
brother’s love, a respected name, and an 
honored life. Henry Dana Parmenter, to 
whom it is to stand as a memorial, died Jan. 
18, 1907. His was an ancient and honorable 
name, co-existent with the town in which he 
was born, lived, and died. His and his 
brother’s home has descended from father 
to son with no deed recorded since the Indian 
release of 1638 tovhis first forbear in the 
‘Sudbury Plantation,” John Parmenter. 
As a citizen, a town officer, a soldier, a sterling 
man of affairs and-a loyal Unitarian, Mr. 
Parmenter’s hold on the esteem and con- 
fidence of his townsmen was never weakened. 
For forty years he held the offices of treas- 
urer and clerk of the First Parish. And so, 
in accepting this munificent gift from his 
brother, the Wayland church feels doubly 
enriched in the value and beauty and in- 
creased usefulness the gift will confer, and 
in the possession of an enduring memorial 
to a loved and honored name. 


WicuHitTa, KAn.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Edward Day of Nantucket has been 
wont to take his vacation in the midwinter, 
spending it in Boston or New York, his 
church being closed meanwhile. This 
winter he has been placed by Mr. Backus, 
to his own growing satisfaction, upon the 
extreme south-western frontier of our liberal 
movement. He has no _ nearer fellow- 
worker than the pastor of the Topeka church, 


‘radicalism of a few 
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one hundred and fifty miles to the north. 
To the west the nearest neighbor is the pastor 
of the Denver church, four times as far away; 
while on the south the nearest is the worker 
at Oklahoma City. The church is brave and 
vigorous, but it is still, after twenty years of 
life in this rapidly growing city of forty thou- 
sand, astruggling society. Itis fortunate in 
its fine chureh building, though it is still bur- 
dened with debt. It has been even more for- 
tunate in thé character of its people and inits 
late pastor, Mr. Vail. That it has come to 
have an honored place in the community is 
evident, despite the fact that the extreme 
shock neighboring 
churches. The work of the pastor is by 
no means wholly confined to his own society. 
He is likely at any time to be called upon for 
services in the city as well as far without 
its limits. Mr. Day had not been in Wichita 
a week before he was called over into Butler 
County for the funeral of one of its leading 
farmers. The deceased had been held in. 
high esteem; but there was naturally not a 
little interest in the funeral sermon because 
it was known that he had not been an ortho- 
dox church member, The sermon on the 
text, ‘“He that hath the will of my father, 
the same is my brother, my sister, and my 
mother,” was pronouncedly, yet in no way 
offensively, liberal. It was afterward al- 
luded to as one that would long be remem- 
bered by all who were present. Some of 
the hearers later came to the preacher with 
their queries as to this simpler, saner, more 
reasonable way of thinking. Mr. Day is 
soon to read before the ministers of Wichita 
a paper on the “‘Moral Uses of the Hexa- 
teuch,”’? which he prepared for and read to 
the Sunday School Union in New York last 
November. At the suggestion of the ladies 
of the Unitarian church they united recently 
in a Christmas Bazaar with six other so- 
cieties. It lasted nearly a week and proved 
a great success, both socially and financially, 
the Unitarians netting over $90.00 as their 
share. It is matter for serious concern that 
this society should have to struggle for a 
dozen years longer, as it seems destined to do, 
with a debt that ought at once to be re- 
moved. Should any feel disposed to aid in 
lifting this burden they would perform an 
inestimable service. 


Personals. 


The mayor-elect of Boston, George A. 
Hibbard, has selected Rev. Daniel Roy Free- 
man of Dorchester to be chaplain at the 
inaugural exercises on January 6. Mr. 
Freeman is the pastor of the church which 
Mr. Hibbard attends, the Third Religious 
Society of Dorchester. He is a native of 
Canada, but when seven years old removed 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
qpaiatance, temporary shelteror permanent homes to needy 
c en. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

eh a eue May Gites, fps. 

ev. C. R, Eliot. . Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
' Parker B. Field, S rt.” 
277 Tremont St.. 
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Fae his. parents fol Californias He pre 

es for college in the Chaffee Preparatory 
: ie shool in Ontario, Cal., and took his college 
course 1 Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
AS , .., graduating with the class of 1905. He 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
rk City, in the fall of that year, finished his 
o years’ course, and came at once to his 
t pastorate in Dorchester. 


_ ‘The vacancy in the Church of Our Father 

n Ottawa, created by the appointment of 
Rey. C, W. Casson to an important position 
under the American Unitarian Association 
t Boston, has been filled by Rev. Henry 
- Goodwin Smith, D.D., who comes in response 
to, an unanimous call from the congregation 
of the Church of Our Father. Rev. Henry 
sy Smith was born in New York City. 
s father was Rev. Henry Boynton Smith, 
DD, LL.D,,) for many years Professor of 
ematic ‘Theology in Union Theological 
x [epninary. the author of numerous works on 
eology, theism, and philosophy, and editor 

of the American Presbyterian and Theologi- 
" ‘Review. On his mother’s side Dr. Good- 
win Smith is the grandson of William Allen, 

ae D:, president of Dartmouth and Bowdoin 
me plleges. Dr. Smith was educated in New 
ork and Heidelberg schools, and in Colum- 
and Amherst Colleges. He spent four 
in theological study in Union Seminary, 
‘New York, and at Andover, Mass.: subse- 
quently he studied in the New College and 
versity of Edinburgh. He was pastor 
x ten years of the Presbyterian church of 
eehold, N.J. In 1896 he was elected Pro- 
of Systematic Theology in Lane 
logical Seminary in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
| occupied that chair until May, 1904. 
le in Lane.Seminary and since, he has 
ted numerous articles, especially 
0 the subject of Comparative Religion, in 
C an, English, and American periodicals. 
pamphlet of his on the religion of Akbar 
read at the Basle International Congres 
e P Histoire des Religions. A series of articles 
m his pen on the relation of evolution to 
_ Presbyterian creed appearing in the 
w York Evangelist roused the Opposition 
of f the dominant conservative wing in the 
ian Church and led to his resigna- 
from his position in the Seminary. 
le in Cincinnati Mr. Smith was one of the 
ers of the Cosmic Club, a society 
h included representatives of the Roman 
roi and | Protestant Churches, profes- 


ul thinkers of other types. Since his 
ent from the Seminary he has been 


ely engaged i in literary work, lecturing 
hing. Last winter he delivered 
of lectures in Meadville Theological 


rm 


prea 


che 


r, not merely by native ability, 


n also by heredity. 
des the Ottawa congrega- 
d to increased suecess and 
g sphere of usefulness. 


uck upon the past year, and see 
e we have striven and to what small 
we 


on Old Testament Prophecy. He}: 


The Christian Register 


rushed unwisely in; and how every day and 
all day long we have trangressed the law of 
kindness—it may seem a paradox, but in the 
bitterness of these discoveries a certain con- 
solation resides. Life is not designed to 
minister to a man’s vanity. He goes upon 
his long business most of the time with a 
hanging head, and all the time like a blind 
child. Full of rewards and pleasures as it 
is—so that to see the day break or the moon 
rise, or to meet a friend, or to hear the dinner- 
call when he is hungry, fills him with sur- 
prising joys—this world is yet for him no 
abiding city. Friendships fall through, 
health fails, weariness assails him; year after 
year he must thumb the hardly varying 
record of his own weakness and folly. ‘It is 
a friendly process of detachment. When 
the time comes that he should go, there need 
be few illusions left about himself. Here 
lies one who meant well, tried a little, failed 
much—surely that may be his epitaph, of 
which he need not be ashamed. Nor will he 
complain at the summons, which calls a de- 
feated soldier from the field,—defeated, ay, 
if he were Paul, or Marcus Aurelius! but, 
if there is still one inch of fight in his old 
spirit, undishonored. ‘The faith which sus- 
tained him in his lifelong blindness and life- 
long disappointment will scarce even be re- 
quired in this last formality of laying 
down his arms. Give him a march with 
his old bones. There, out of the 
glorious sun-colored earth, out of the day 
and the dust and the ecstasy,—there goes 
another Faithful Failure!—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


A Working Hypothesis. 


Another college president has ranged him- 
self on the side of those who believe that the 
world is getting better, not worse. Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, states his view on the subject 
without equivocation. He thinks the feeling 
is growing that men must be held strictly 
accountable for irregularities and overreach- 
ing quite apart from the strict letter of the 
law. This is a period of advancement. 
You can see it, he says, by talking to the 
men you meet while travelling, especially 
in the West, and with the average American 
—the lawyers, the manufacturers, the shop- 
keepers, and business men. Some of the 
men whose business methods are now being 
held up to public criticism believe that they 
came into their fortunes by fairmeans. ‘‘We 
were like other men.” “But,” says Presi- 
dent Butler, ‘‘we have set up a different and 
a higher code. ‘The business tactics that 
were permitted then are looked upon as 
unethical to-day. We have advanced and, 
advancing, have changed our attitude toward 
life’ President Butler goes on to declare 
that ‘‘we have, also, a more exacting code of 
public life.”’ 

Possibly our announced standards are not 
so very much higher, but public opinion does 
not now easily permit departure from the 
standards. At any rate, the doctrine that 
things are really getting better, notwith- 
standing all the exposure of scandals— 
that these refer to exceptions and are 
incidents of moral progress—is a very 
cheering and encouraging doctrine, and 


i hav been|an excellent “‘working hypothesis.”’—The 
or temerarious and Century. 


Pail 


Vegetarians will derive comfort from the 
report that meat consumption in the United 
States has declined about two-fifths since 
1840. There was a sudden increase in 1890, | 
but since then the decline has been more - 
pronounced. ‘The reason for this is the in- 
troduction, or rather the cheapening and 
the rendering more accessible, of other 
energy- producing foods, especially sugar. 


Dinner Ware 


In the Dinner Set Dept. (Third and 
Fourth Floors) may be seen new shapes 
and decorations, also many of the old 
standard patterns, in sets, or parts of 
sets, as required. 

All values, from the ordinary through 
the medium and very costly services. 

Oyster Plates, Fish Sets, Entree Sets, 
Dessert Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, I. C. 
Sets, etc. 

In'the Glass Department (Second 
Floor), all grades and values. Richly 
cut glass adapted to wedding and com- 
plimentary gifts. 

In the Art Pottery Room (Third 
Floor), rare bric-a-brac. 

Ornamental Pieces, superb speci- - 
mens from the best potteries in Europe. 
Vases, Urns, Cabinet Specimens, Flower 
Holders, Paintings on Porcelain; in 
brief, the choicest things such as are 
now on sale in the best China and 
Art Shops in London, Paris, Vienna 
and Berlin. (Main Floor and Third 
Floor.) 

Historical Plates, genuine Wedg- 
wood old blue, representing seventy- 
five subjects, including historical views 
and portraits connected with American 
history. Price 35 cents each; with gilded 
edges, 50 cents each; if on costly porce- 
lain $2.40 each. Securely packed for 
sending long distances. Booklet illus- 
trating series may be had on application. 

Ferneries and Jardinieres, for indoor 
decoration. 

Extensive exhibit of China Umbrella 
Holders. 

Our exhibits on the several floors were 
never larger, more valuable and com- 
prehensive at this season than now. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


33 Franklin St., cor. Hawley 
Near Washington and Summer Streets 


Pleasantries. 


‘Clerk: ““How much shall I charge for this 
three-quarter-inch clip screw?’ Manager: 
“For a bicycle, 1 suppose? Oh, a penny.” 


Clerk: “No, it’s for a miotor-car, sir.” 
Manager: “Eh! Charge half a crown.” 
Motor News. 


A link-boy”asked the witty Dr. Burgess 
if he would light him home. ‘No, child,” 
said the doctor; ‘‘I am one of the lights of 
the world.’ ‘‘I wish, then,” replied young 
impudence, ‘‘you was hung up at the end 
of our alley.””—Glerical Anecdotes. 


An admiring friend was questioning the 
small boy as to his progress at school, says a 
writer in the Pittsburg Post, and asked: 
“Filth grade next year, Johnny?” “Yes, 
sir.” ‘Ah, you'll be in fractions or decimals 
then, no doubt?” ‘‘No, sir; ’ll be in bead 
work and perforated squares.” 


Corbet was a lively bishop who in 1629 
lived at Oxford. Many amusing stories 
are told of him. Riding out one day with 
Dr. Stubbins, who was extremely fat, the 
coach was overturned, and both fell into a 
ditch. The bishop, in giving an account of 
the accident, observed that Dr. Stubbins 
was up to the elbows in the mud, and he 
himself was up to the elbows in Stubbins. 


A rector of a parish, going to law with his 
parishioners about paving the church, quoted 
this authority from Saint Peter, ‘‘Paveant 
al, non paveam ego,” which he rendered, 
“They are to pave the church, not I.” This 
construction passed muster, and was allowed 
to be good'law by a judge, himself an eccle- 
siastic too. It need hardly be said that this, 
though a true..stery, happened several 
centuries ago. 


“We were all assembled,’ says Lady 
Holland, in her memoirs of her father, the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, ‘‘to look at a turtle that 
had been sent to the house of a friend, when 
a child of the party stooped down and began 
eagerly stroking the shell of the turtle. 
“Why are you doing that, B.?” said my 
father. ‘Oh, to please the turtle.” ‘Why, 
child, you might as well stroke the dome of 
St. Paul’s to please the dean and chapter.” 


He was a young Scotch clergyman, and was 
to preacha ‘“‘trial” sermon, Fearing that his 
hair might be disarranged and seeing no 
mirror, he quietly said to the beadle, “John, 
could you get me a glass?” After a few 
minutes, John returned with something under 
his coat. To the astonishment of the divine, 
he produced a bottle with a gill of whiskey in 
it, saying, “Ye mauna let on aboot it, 
meenister, for I got it as a special favor; and 
I wadna hae got it ava if I hadna told them 
it was for you.’’—London Tatler. 


“After you’ve been two weeks in the 
house with one o’ these terrible handy men 
that ask their wives to be sure and wipe be- 
tween the tines of the forks, and that know 
just how much raising bread ought to have, 
and how to hang out a wash so each piece 
will get the best sun, it’s a real joy to get 
back to the ordinary kind of man. Yes, 
*tis so!’”’? Mrs. Gregg finished, with much 
emphasis. ‘‘I want a man should have 
sense about the things he’s meant to have sense 
about, but when it comes to keeping house, 
I like him real helpless, the way the Lord 
planned to have him!’’—Youth’s Companion. 
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wRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England, 


15 Femple Place. ter. 1211-2 Oxtord 


The Christian Registet 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
trek SCO 


Importers of 

FINE FRENCH 

CLOCKS 
~aar 


51. WASHINGTON:SE 
CORNER-WEST:ST 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


Daughters of the late: 


Educational, 
well-known educator, 


The Misses Allen well-known educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls. 
OCTOBER 1, 1907 Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA Address Box 70a. 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE DALLAS Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph D. 
Main Office & Works HEN hela ery Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
— POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
Hastinas Co. fori bove 
FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES tecchee Ueemaee a 0 Pees 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S_B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 


fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President. 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


“*JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


..- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 


BOSTON. Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 
45,cents; by mail, 55 cents , 
per copy. Young People’s 
25 Beacon 


Religious Union, 
Street, Boston. 
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ARPETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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